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At Bay 


Dear God, I bring him to Thy feet. Be kind, 
For he is hurt, and lonely, and forlorn: 
Of Life’s illusions, and of pride he’s shorn: 


His cause seems lost—no solace can he find. . . 


a 


He fought long years against the odds of life— 
He strove a place of safety to attain— KK 
A realm of Joy and Peace, where he might reign . . . VG 


But now—at bay—within his heart a knife, 
He strikes relentlessly to wound in turn— Gi 
His eyes, blinded to Truth by bitterness. es 
He gives no quarter, will not grant redress! VG 
Heeds not advice, both friend and foe doth spurn; (2 
But Thou, oh God, art wise, dost know Thy part .. . VG 
RELIGHT HIS HOPE, and heal his stricken heart! és 
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—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


played the title role in the “Anti- 


gone” of Sophocles, in the Outdoor 
Theatre of Cedar Crest College, é : : A oa 
Allentown, Pa., during Commence- i nd ot : *y a ‘ : ’ . \G 
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Above: Miss Kathleen Laubach, who : Teeth” c . ‘ a ag e bay 4 ; i , Ke 
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Right: Easter Confirmation Class, “7 a oe. 1 > wea .g pe ¢) 
Zion Church, New Providence, Pa., ’ “4 a ea Tg 2 a) 
Rey. Harry E. Shepardson, pastor. 3 : % . & q . oe. 

The pastor’s joy in this splendid 
class of young people who con- 
fessed their faith in Christ was 
heightened by the fact that his own 
son was a member of the class. 
(The son is behind his father (rear 
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GOD; SIN; JUDGMENT; REDEMPTION 


On the occasion of the Mayflower Ter- 
centenary in 1920, I had the privilege of 
preaching the commemoration sermon in 
the Pilgrim Chureh in Leyden, with this 
heading as the subject. I recall its start- 
ling effect; Dr. F. B. Meyer observed that 
it was so old that it was new. I do not 
think, however, that the preaching of the 
Divine sovereignty has been quite so 
much neglected as Professor Henry P. 
Van Dusen alleges in God in These Times 
(Seribners), but it is heartening to have 
these younger men who have social vision, 
like John C. Bennett (who in “Social Sal- 
vation” has a chapter on “How God Works 
in Society’), and more especially Walter 
M. Horton (in “Realistic Theology”) and 
Rebert L. Calhoun (in “God and the Com- 
mon Life”); and now Van Dusen, ealling 
us back to God. About three years ago 
Walter Lippmann took the Federal Coun- 
cil to task for urging upon Elbert H. Gary 
its proposals for humane conditions in the 
steel industry on economie grounds in- 
stead of saying, “Thus saith the Lord’. 

Professor Van Dusen’s volume will be 
gratifying to Karl Barth and his disei- 
ples, although, rather strangely I think, 
Barth is not mentioned in either text or 
bibliography. Our author, like Horton and 
others, is almost scathing in his deprecia- 
tion of the influence of science on Chris- 
tianity. He calls us to penitence for be- 
traying Christianity in an attempt to bring 
religion into harmony with science. While 
admitting the value of scientific thinking, 
he avers that we have been misled in sae- 
rificing the unique values of Christian 
faith to “the latest dogmas of secular 
thought”. We have also failed to reckon 
with God in our efforts to establish the 
so-called “Social Gospel”, and have even 
tacitly denied God’s sovereignty. That is 
why our social message has been feeble. 
We have not been socially sin-conscious 
and have lost sight of the “moral strue- 
ture of reality”. 

Judgment has therefore been visited 
upon us in the disorder of civilized 
society, for the sin of selfishness or the 
sin which is selfishness. Professor Van 
Dusen does not, however, leave us in sin 
and under judgment, but calls us back to 
a God whose ultimate purpose is redemp- 
tion, when we have been purified so that 
we can be its human agents. That is the 
eurrent of thought of this searching vol- 
ume, to which may be added some of the 
more conerete contentions of it. 


We (the older) have lost contact with 
the youger generations, through our lack 
of a sense of realism in the thinking of 
our day. 
Roman Catholic preachers whom I have 
recently heard over the radio, “modern 
life, modern thought and the modern 
mood” are depreciatingly dissected. We 
stand before their much vaunted accom- 
plishments disillusioned. Oswald Spengler 
has hardly been more satirical than our 


In common with several of the © 


author. “The advance of man’s effective 
mastery over nature has brought us— 
what? The World War; economie poverty 
and despair; movies and radio and jazz; 
and its realization in the typical success- 
ful American of today—superficial, crude, 
blatant, confused, restless, inwardly dis- 
satisfied”. 

As for “modern thought”, its philoso- 
phies have given us “increasingly pallid 
and rather pitiable mirrorings” of society 
‘naturalistic, materialistic, humanistic, 
pragmatistie and above all, supine and 
servile’, The “modern mood” lacks his- 
torical perspective and understanding. It 
has “no valid vision for the future”. It 
is “spiritually impoverished”. Our despair 
is caused by the evaporation of the mod- 
ern “incense of self-glorification”, 

It is all due to the fact that “something 
is wroug with men’s faith in God today” 
not just outside, but within the Christian 
Chureh. It is because religious belief has 
been restricted “to the data and conelu- 
sion of science”; religious thought has con- 
fined God’s activity to private life; man 
has lost the sense of reliance in God. Fol- 
lowing a rather devastating diagnosis of 
modern scientific theology, we are led to 
the “indispensable premises in the Chris- 
tian message of the Living God: the pri- 
macy of religion in life, the priority of 
God in experience, the manifold impact 
of God upon our life, the regnaney of God 
in history”. 

How far has the Christian message 
gone? At no time in the past half-century 
has the voice of the Church in its social 
message been as uncertain, as incoherent, 
as unconvincing, as it is at this hour”. 
(As will be noted later, I do not believe 
this.) Leadership, our author goes on to 
say, “is being supplied by non-Christian 
philosophies and movements”,—such as 
‘nationalism and Communism”. “We are 
witnessing the disintegration of the tra- 
ditional social Gospel”. “By (I would in- 
sert—some) social reformers the validity 
and value of religion for social change is 
being severely challenged afresh”. Pro- 
fessor Van Dusen tells us what our re- 
thinking must be. “The ultimate outcome 
of history is within God’s control”. We 
must assert “the moral determination of 
history”. “God’s influence upon society is 
most easily discerned as judgment and as 
discipline.” Only by a Christian under- 
standing of history can “social ills.... be 
soundly and permanently rectified”. 

But what can “personal religion” do? 
It gives “vision” and “insight”—ending 
an, Baith?. 

The chapter on “The Christian Critique 
of Communism” is ¢clarifying, both in its 
setting forth of the divergences and the 
points of common acceptance. The diverg- 
ence is not intellectual, it is the “moral 
revulsion” of Christian against the Marx- 
ist technique. 

While everything in human life is sub- 
jeet to compromise, this is sure: “Only 
when the Christian message to society 
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comes from those who have followed the 
Christian way by the complete identifica- 
tion of self with those whose cause they 
plead is it likely to win effectiveness.” 
“The basic and commanding and final re- 
sponsibility of the Church, therefore, is 
to hold its own insights unvitiated by the 
partial and distorted perspectives of the 
immediate tension, its own treasure of 
moral and spiritual resource uncontami- 
nated by the compromise of passing pas- 
sion.” “The Church will discharge this 
mission, not by a despairing and self-pro- 
tective withdrawal from the scene of man- 
kind’s social agony, but by a deliberate, 
resolute and unwearying self-immersion in 
the tides and eddies of conflict, but, as 
far as is humanly possible, without in- 
volvement in the unethical measures and 
procedures of the conflict.” 


Now, I would not wish to detract from 
the powerful appeal of this book. And 
yet, as I have read its diagnoses, I have 
at times found them out of the very his- 
torical perspective which Professor Van 
Dusen tells us we must maintain. When 
we contrast the Church and Christianity, 
today even, with the preceding century or 
half century, in relative terms, neither the 
Church nor the social gospel have been or 
are as impotent as our author asserts them 
to be. If I may use an expression of one 
of my German teachers of forty years ago, 
he empties out the baby with the bath. 
Professor Van Dusen sometimes fails to 
exercise the discrimination which at other 
times he makes so clearly for us. 


Again, some of us do not have his sense 
of disillusionment, just because we have 
not been so completely illusioned as he 
assumes. Several times I have found my- 
self asking of him, “But who, among 
Christian leaders has ever thought other- 
wise?”’, as I have read the author’s clear- 
cut constructive principles. However, let 
not the reader who may share my reac- 
tions be diverted from the issue which is 
predominant, namely, the God-conscious- 
ness so deeply needed in our day, for both 
our humbling and our hope. I too have 
seen at close hand some of the material- 
istic, mechanistic, humanistic philosophies 
which have been substituted for the spir- 
itual interpretation of the universe and 
human life. In Germany I found them in 
both the State and in a party of the 
Church. But what has moved me most has 
been the spiritual forces brought to bear 
by the courageous pastors in the conflict. 
So I could almost wish that Professor Van 
Dusen would write an appendix telling us 
more about the redemptive powers still 
resident in the Church and not only so, 
but potent, just because men have met the 
self-complacency of man by the power 
given them of God. I venture to say that 
the reading of this book will give a very 
decided tone to the preaching of those who 
are moved by its earnestness as much as 
by its reasoning. 


—Charles S. Macfarland — 


Excerpts from a letter of Elizabeth Hartman, Ph. D., of the Faculty of Madras College, India, to American friends 


(Miss Hartman is the daughter of our well known elder, 


Srinagar, Kashmir, India. 
Ever since coming to Kashmir I meant 
to write to you on life in Kashmir. Camp 
life and life on a houseboat, however, do 


Harrisburg, Pa.) 


not favor letter-writing—at least not for 
the botanists who spend their spare time 
pressing plants or drying herbarium sheets. 
Miss Davis, professor of botany and land- 
scape architecture at Wellesley College, is 


George Willis Hartman, M.D., 


of St. John’s Church, 


with us. 


Kashmir is indeed a beautiful country: 


“on emerald set in pearls.” I think the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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She and I have been living and . 
. botanizing together. 
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RECKLESS DRIVERS CAN BE CURBED 


The appalling number of accidents and deaths due to 
reckless drivers and speed maniacs is slowly arousing public 
concern, but the question usually following a discussion of 
this subject is, “But what can be done about it?” 


To say that little can be done about it is sheer nonsense. 
Something must be done about it. Human life is held 
of little value at present. So hardened have we become 
to the daily reports of deaths through auto accidents, that 
we pay little more attention to them than if so many cats 
and dogs had been killed. We may say, “that was terrible,” 
and forget all about it in ten minutes. 

The time has come—in fact was here long ago—when 
an aroused public should demand and secure the elimination 
of the driver who is a menace to the traveling public. 

To wait until such drivers have maimed or killed some 
person, before applying punishment, is too late. 

When it is clearly shown that a driver is a menace, his 
driver’s license should be revoked forever. If a driver 
knew that the first time he was convicted of speeding or a 
gross infraction of the road laws, or being drunk, he would 
lose his license forever, he would become a very careful 
driver, unless demented. 

Of course the cry would be raised by some that such 
punishment is too drastic. Why too drastic? Is a fool 
driver’s license of more importance than a human life? 
It certainly is at present, for the speeder, or drunken driver, 
when arrested, is given a nominal fine, short imprisonment, 
or loss of license for a few months, then he is allowed to 
go on the road again. 

What inconsistency in our State control of that which 
imperils the health or life of its citizens! If a man becomes 
mildly demented he is promptly sent to a State hospital. 
Why? Because he may, eventually, become a menace to 
the peace and safety of others, but the road menace is given 
another chance, in fact several of them. 

A man develops smallpox. Immediately he is guaran- 
tined. He is a menace to the health and life of others. And 
if a dozen cases of smallpox should develop at the same 
time in a community everybody would be forced to be vac- 
cinated. But the drunken and fool driver is given another 
chance, and perhaps, next time will do a better job. 


Most people will say, “Yes, that is true, but permanent 
loss of license for first offense for speeding, or drunken 
or grossly reckless driving, is too drastic; and besides that, 
the State Legislature never would make such a law.” 

Well, they would, and that right speedily, if before the 
next meeting of the State Legislature every Senator and 
Representative had a wife or child, or near of kin, killed 
by a drunken, reckless or speeding driver, and the “ayes” 
to that bill would resound to Heaven. 

Why then should the multitude of people in this State 
who have lost loved ones because of the unfit driver and 
the millions who are daily menaced by the speed maniac 
or drunken driver be given no consideration, because those 
maimed or killed or endangered are not near of kin to the 
State Legislators ? 

The drunken, reckless, speeding driver can be eliminated 
just as soon as the law makes first offense on the part of 
such drivers punishable by permanent revocation of the 
driver’s license. 

For your own safety, for the safety of your loved ones, 
for the safety of all, is it not time that we arise and demand 
the passing of such a law. 

You may have very grave doubts as to the advisability 
of such a law, but if, tomorrow, your wife, or husband or 
child is killed or maimed for life by such a driver, your 
doubts will be quickly dispelled. And remember, that can 
happen to you tomorrow. —Now and Then. 
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THE NEW SUNDAY 


An editorial in the Sellersville, Pa., Herald puts it this 
way: 

A group of people beyond middle age, who in their 
prime were ardent Sunday School workers, were discussing 
new Sunday laws. Most of them agreed that times have 
changed, and a liberalized Sunday is in order. A decade 
ago this same group would have fought to the last ditch 
against any change in the Sabbath.” 

We have no good reason to doubt that this comment 
states the situation accurately in many communities and for 
many people, even many who count themselves to be loyal 
members of the Church of Christ. They are willing now 
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to condone and vote for what they would once have shrunk 
from in horror—not because God has changed, not because 
the Ten Commandments have been modified by the God 
Who gave them, but because, as they say, “times have 
changed’’—which really means that they themselves have 
changed, and no longer have the same sentiments of rever- 
ence and obedience which they once cherished for the Law 
of God. 

In many Pennsylvania communities, for example, we are 
likely to have a real struggle next November to keep out 
Sunday movies, and we may as well face the fact that some 
of our Church people can’t be counted among those who 
oppose the commercialization of the Lord’s Day, at least 
not after 2 p.m. If all the men and women of our Churches 
stood together against this pagan invasion of our Christian 
Lord’s Day, the movie magnates would be taught a lesson 
they would never forget. Some of us have lived in sec- 
tions where “‘a liberalized Sunday was in order,’ and we 
know something of its influence, not only on the Churches, 
but on the homes and the ideals of the citizens. Therefore 
we are among those who say: Thank God, there remain 
some who have not bowed the knee to Baal, and who will 
continue to “fight to the last ditch” against this treason to 
God’s Commandment. 
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TWO REAL CONCERNS IN BRITAIN 


Two aspects of the political and international situation 
are still very much on the minds of many of us. First of 
all comes, of course, the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Over- 
whelmingly the sympathy of the public is with the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia and his people—though as memories are 
short, people do not recall some of the exploits of Great 
Britain in Africa in the past. We must not forget that 
Italy has a case as well, though her present “sabre-rattling” 
attitude does not make it easy to be tolerant to her. Yet 
if we recall that the three nations who are an immediate 
menace to peace are Italy, Japan and Germany, we must re- 
call that these are three great powers whose opportunities 
for expansion are denied them—opportunities which we and 
France have had in the past and have seized. As Dr. 
Maude Royden said on Sunday, we cannot have peace with- 
out justice, and Italians have rights which could be granted 
without the subjugation of a country like Abyssinia. 


The other matter on our minds is the circular regarding 
precautions against air raids in this country. It is most 
difficult to get people to understand that opposition to this 
is based entirely on the fact that it takes the coming of war 
for granted and that such an attitude of mind brings war 
nearer. The policy and action of the Government is just 
one of despair, and the psychological effect is most deplor- 
able. 


It is the most tragic document which has been issued 
for a long time, for it is the measure of the hopelessness 
of the Government as regards an enduring peace. It is 
stated quite frankly that “despite the steps which the Gov- 
ernment are taking to increase the Air Force for home 
defense and the ground anti-aircraft defenses, it is im- 
possible to guarantee immunity from attack.” And so, 
although the circular rather extraordinarily says at the 
same time that “the need for these’ measures in no way 
implies a risk of war in the near future nor any relaxation 
of the Government’s determination to use the machinery 
of the League of Nations and other instruments for pre- 
serving peace,” local authorities are to prepare schemes 
for first aid, hospital treatment, rescue and road repair 
parties, protection of public buildings from gas and bombs, 
demonstrations of how best to protect private houses and 
the organization of public lectures in anti-gas measures and 
air-raid precautions. 
and householders are also suggested. 


The tragedy of all this is that it is a complete acceptance 
of the “war convention.” It means that the young genera- 
tion will not only grow up with a general understanding 
that armies and navies and air forces are “necessary” 
(though not necessarily any use, as the circular admits!) 
but that they themselves as children, and later as grown-ups, 
must be swept into the army of fear. Although Mr. J. L 
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Precautions to be taken by employers 
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er does not share our views on this 
matter and only says that “the British public is submitting 
to these things with a good-natured grumble,’ he does say 
a true word when he declares, ‘““The tragedy of the per- 
formance lies in the fact that air-raid protection operates 
only in the event of war. The true business of a sane 
civilization is to forbid war, lest war forbid civilisation.” 


—H. W. Prem 


Garvin of The Obserz 
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HOT HEADS 


One cannot help noticing how many men are going hat- 
less and capless during these warm months. In New York 
City it seems as though the majority seldom if ever wear a 
head covering in July and August. Those who follow this 
custom in cold weather have been regarded by some of 
their neighbors, especially the bald-headed variety, as some- 
what queer to say the least. The custom could hardly be 
expected to be popular with hat manufacturers, but per- 
haps there is method in the madness of these hatless men. 
Anyhow, it can hardly be said of them that they are “‘talk- 
ing through their hats.” Moreover, they may want to 
avoid being hot-headed, for most men need less heat and 
more light in their arguments. A recent scientific investiga- 
tion, described in an article on “How Hot Is Your Hat?”, 
reveals astonishing facts with regard to the heat generated 
by the average masculine head-piece. Feminine millinery is 
different, of course. Much of it is almost as diaphanous 
as the present day feminine bathing-suit. But this investi- 
gation revealed that inside of a man’s hat it would be quite 
appropriate to sing, ““There’s a hot time in the old town to- 
night.” The thermometer averaged from 10 to 20 degrees 
higher inside, depending on the style of hat. Think of it, 
when the thermometer in the surrounding atmosphere 
registers 90 degrees, inside of your hat it may be 110 de- 
grees in the shade! No wonder Mussolini seems “all het 
up,’ when you see what he wears on his pate. To keep 
cool seems to be in the interests of both peace and happi- 


ness. 
* * 


A GOOD STORY 


A U. B. Church in Pennsylvania found the envelopes 
coming in rather slowly. An officer announced, on a re- 
cent Sunday, that four business men would contribute thirty 
cents on every dollar that the congregation would contri- 
bute on the Sunday two weeks from that day. 


The appointed day arrived, and the offering was over 
$400. This splendid result was attained by making what 
these men would have given a challenge to the entire con- 
gregation. 

We pass it along as a good suggestion to congregations 
in our Church. —JAMES WILBERT. 

* * * 


THE COLOR LINE 


The Church has often been criticized for talking brother- ~ 
hood and the equality of human rights—and then failing 
to give a square deal to our colored brothers and sisters. 
Much of this criticism has been just, and the Church in all 
too many cases continues to draw the color line and thus 
refuses to practice what it preaches. It is no excuse for 
the Church, though it may be regarded as to some extent 
an extenuation of its failure along this line, to remember 
how others who make loud professions also fail to meet | 
the acid test when race prejudice appears. The Labor ey 
movement, for example, has been a great exponent of these 
principles of equality and brotherhood, but Negroes could 
tell you many pathetic tales about trying to secure member- — 
ship in the American Federation of Labor, and of how — 
they are excluded on one clumsy pretext after another, in 
spite of the fact that officially the organization has no color _ 
line. Efforts are being made to arouse both white and | 
black workers to see that there can be no really strong and 
effective labor movement until both races are organized for — 
joint action. How slowly we improve! How difficult it 
remains even for the best of us to yield our ancient as. ak 
udices for the sake of the common good! 
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“TOGETHER” 


Some words in the English language need to be linked 
with other words before one feels their full force; others 
strike us as being especially forceful even though they stand 
alone. It is strange that a word which means “with each 
other’ should be so suggestive when it stands “away from” 
any other word. “Together’’ is an attractive word because 
it conveys the positive notes of fellowship, of sociability, 
of teamwork and of co-operation. 

Peter, James, John and Jesus were “together” in the 
Mount of Transfiguration, in the agony of Gethsemane and 
in the inner room of the house of Jairus. The early Chris- 
tians were “together” in one place. Paul and Barnabas 
went “together” into the synagogues to teach and to preach. 
Peter and John ran both “together” to the sepulchre. Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James and other 
women “together” told the things concerning the empty 
sepulchre to the apostles. The word obviously has a promi- 
nent place in Scripture. 

It also has an important place in the present Christian 
Church. Think of what working “together” means in the 
Christian attack on evil in all its forms, in our constructive 
efforts to build Christian character and in our services in 
the sanctuary! Without an application of the spirit of the 
word all our efforts would fall far short of their maximum 
possibilities. 

The word “together” is of particular importance to the 
sanctified in Christ in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Can it not be said that we have gone onward as 
far as we have because we have been “together” in trust 
and respect? —WILLIAM Y. GEBHARD. 
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EDUCATION WITHOUT CHARACTER 


One of the wisest and most helpful admonitions left to us 


_by the late President and Chief Justice, William Howard 


Taft, was in these words: “Education alone, without the 
instilling of moral principles, and without the strengthening 
of that morality with religious spirit, may often prove to 
give to citizens a knowledge without the moral impulse to 
use it properly.”’ It can scarcely be repeated too often that 
the most dangerous people we have in this country are edu- 
cated scoundrels. The youth who graduates from our 
schools or colleges with a brilliant mind and an evil heart 
is more dangerous to society than a wild beast. What shall 
we say then about teachers in educational institutions who 
are unconcerned about the moral character of their students, 
and who are even ready to scoff at morals and religion 
when they have half a chance? Are not they also a grave 
liability instead of an asset to society? 
ek 


THE MINISTER’S PERIL 

“Lest by any means, after preaching to others, I myself 
might be a castaway.’ ‘This was a proper fear. The great 
Apostle to the Gentiles never lost sight of it. No modern 
preacher can afford to forget it. No man on earth is in 
greater peril of undue familiarity with sacred things. To 
keep sensitive the antennae of the soul is one of the preach- 
er’s most difficult achievements. It was said of a certain 
clergyman, “He was born a man; he died a preacher.” It 
suggests the possibility that a man may lose his manhood in 
the very effort to serve God and the Church. Our constant 
serving of tables involves a terrible risk to our personal 
lives. Robertson of Brighton, one of the greatest preachers 
of the last century, tells us how he suffered from the harden- 
ing effects of constant preaching, in having from week to 
week to handle the greatest subjects that can be considered 
by the mind of man, and in coming to believe what he said 
merely because he said it over and over. Here is a peril 
we simply dare not minimize. Let us not fail to pray 
humbly and earnestly every day that we may retain the 
open mind, the reverent and sensitive conscience, the tender 


heart. God forbid that any of us called to this highest of 


earthly callings may come to use the Bible professionally 
or to treat our holy religion as something to be applied to 
others only, but having no direct and positive relation to 
our own lives! 
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WHY NOT A POPULAR VOTE? 

In reporting the recent poll on war or peace in Great 
Britain, the New York Christian Advocate states the case 
as follows: ‘Peace is demanded by over 11,000,000 British 
citizens in the most remarkable referendum ever taken. 
When Lord Cecil proposed taking such a test, Sir John 
Simon denounced it as mischievous to ask the opinion of 
‘uninformed persons’ on matters so intricate as peace and 
war. He forgot, perhaps, that it is the votes of the same 
‘uninformed persons’ that determine who shall rule Britain. 
Never did any single party in a national election poll so 
many votes as did peace in this poll. The total number of 
ballots was 11,627,765, of which over 11,000,000 favored 
the League of Nations; 10,417,000 were for reduction of 
armaments ; 9,533,000 advocated general abolition of air- 
craft in war; 10,417,000 would prohibit manufacture of 
war material for private profit. On the crucial question ‘If 
one nation attacks another should other nations compel it 
to resist by (a) economic non-military measures or (b) by 
military measures, if necessary?’ The answers were: (a) 
yes, 10,027,608; no, 635,074; doubtful, 27,255; not voting, 
855,107; (b) yes, 6,784,308; no, 2,351,981;; doubtful, 
40,893 ; not voting, 2,364,441. The results of this referen- 
dum cannot but have a restraining effect upon those who 
determine British policy as relates to war. It should also 
stimulate other free nations to take a similiar census of 
opinion. This would be useless in Russia, Germany, and 
Italy. Those countries have no freedom of thought or 
expression on such matters. ‘The governments do their 
thinking for them. But in America we are still free, and 
it would be possible to submit the questions to public vote. 
It ought to be done. No ‘March on Washington’ would 
be as effective as the votes of sixty or seventy million peace- 
minded patriots.” 

We agree in general with this view, but must point out 
that the recent decisions on immense increases in war equip- 
ment do not indicate that those in authority in England 
have felt the “restraining effect” of this amazing vote for 
peace. Let us hope that Congress would be more responsive 
to the convictions of the people. 
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A “LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT” 


A remarkable “open letter to the President of the United 
States” appears in a recent number of Advance, from which 
the present writer wishes to make liberal quotations. The 
original letter discusses various topics, but the quotations 
here used all relate to “armament.” 

“The signs on the street corners announce that we are 
again recruiting men for the army. Shipyards are busily 
turning out war boats. The appropriations for the army 
and the navy are mounting to new heights for peace times. 
War games are on in the Pacific. Their thrust is towards 
Japan—great planes, smoke screens, secrecy—all the fur- 
nishings of war. 

“Mr. President, have you not heard, have you not read, 
have you not pondered the story of the way war is made? 
Have you not studied the whipping up of rival hates and 
fears, the fanning of suspicions, the competition of arma- 
ments? Do you not know the story of the last war? 

“Mr. President, we will use plain, ugly words with you. 
We have a right to do so. You are working for us. You 
are being paid by us. We put you in office, and we have a 
right to speak our mind. Mr. President, you are shaking 
your fist under the nose of Japan. You are daring her to 
fight. You are inviting her militarists to go the limit, to 
build ships, planes, guns. Call those maneuvers by what- 
ever name you please—they are your clenched fist, and that 
means the clenched fist of the United States of America. 

“Mr. President, the times call for great moral leadership. 
We are at the turning-point in American and in world his- 
tory. The issues of peace and security hang in the balance. 
We have looked to you with hope and courage. We still 
look to you, but with dimmed hope. We appeal to you to 
give us the New Deal promised and not fulfilled. Mr. 
President, there are a good many million Americans who 
will follow you if you give them their chance.” 

The foregoing extracts are from a letter signed by “One 
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Who Voted for You.” The present writer did not vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt, and is very glad of a clear conscience in 
that particular ; however, he heartily joins with the one who 
voted for him in condemnation of the President’s war tac- 
tics. Instead of checking the hot-headed Congressmen who 
are recklessly wasting the nation’s money in armaments, he 
is joining with them and possibly going even farther in 
these preparations, not for peace, but for war. 

It is not necessary to add one word to the grave criticism 
of the President involved in the foregoing quotations ; it is 
sufficiently severe as it stands and it is wholly sound. But 
this writer wishes to criticize the action of the President 
with regard to another particular—his position and action, 
or non-action, with reference to the liquor problem. We 
do not forget his address at the Chicago convention three 
years ago in accepting the nomination which had just been 
made for the presidency. He said with great emphasis 
that the Prohibition Amendment was doomed, and that 
statement of his was cheered to the echo by the “hoodlums” 
of Chicago; he appeared to fall in line with that class of 
people, and his subsequent course regarding that most seri- 
ous problem has confirmed that conclusion. He has kept 
none of the promises he made as to the restriction of the 
liquor traffic. Here then are two severe criticisms of our 
President: He is playing with matches in the immediate 
vicinity of the war powder magazines; he is failing to ful- 
fill his promises relative to checking the liquor traffic. Is 
this true; if not, what about it is incorrect ? —G.S.R. 
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A SECOND MOSES? 

A letter from a highly-regarded reader, just received by 
the Editor of a Church paper in Kansas City, reminds us 
of some letters received in this office from similarly highly- 
regarded readers. Referring to a certain leader of the mo- 
ment, popular with some folks and anathema to others, the 
writer says of him: ““A man to whom God has revealed a 
vision second only to the vision given by God to Moses at 
the burning bush, when He commanded Moses to lead His 
people out of slavery into the Promised Land.” 

The Editor commented as follows: ‘That estimate is 
quoted here, not flippantly, but to indicate how sadly in 
these days we lack a clear sense of relative values and the 
power to discriminate between the permanent and the 
transitory. Morever, it is likely that if six people were 
asked to name the man who is thus put second to Moses, at 
least six different persons would be in the list. If there is 
any second Moses now in sight, certainly there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to either his name or his program.” 

How true this is! We have been taken to task severely 
for our failure to appreciate the outstanding greatness of 
Father Coughlin, Senator Huey Long, and others. Never- 
theless we persist in doubting that either of these comes 
anywhere near to being a Moses. We must not be carried 
away by any temporary noise, no matter how loud. We 
need to cultivate the long view. Many popular leaders last 
a remarkably short time. They go up like a rocket, and 
fall down like a stick. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Our Young Folks and Their Jobs 


Among my friends I reckon a fair 
sprinkling of this year’s and last year’s 
graduates, and they talk to me more freely 
that I’ve any right to expect. 

They’d surprise me, if I hadn’t known a 
good many of their older brothers and sis- 
ters, who seem to have been cut from much 
the same sort of goods. 

When I ask these youngsters why 
they’re headed for whatever jobs they’re 
seeking—and, to my surprise—most of ’em 
finding—I get a good many different an- 
swers. 

The one answer that isn’t often given is 
that they’re out to make money. 

Oh, yes; I know what’s in the back of 
their minds. They know all about cars 
and other ingredients of a good, paying 
business or a fat salary, but they don’t 
hanker after these things enough to hurt. 
Naturally, much of my experience is with 
young people who have had Chureh-going 
parents. I know there’s cold calculation 
about some of their plans, in spite of their 
raising. But mostly I see a wide streak of 


idealism in their thinking about their 
careers. 
This is what makes me a little more 


hopeful about the future—unless by and 
by the youngsters fall for that devil’s idea 
that selfishness begins at forty. 

A good many of my young friends are 
going with wide-open eyes into jobs that 
will never give them a really easy living, 
and their chances to make money on the 
side will be pretty slim. 

In that group are all the young preach- 
ers and their sweethearts, the schoolma’- 
ams and their boy friends, and also most 
of those who are going into technical jobs 
that call for expert scientific knowledge. 

Some of the motives which these young 
people admit when they talk to me are not 
so very noble, especially when they talk 
about “leadership”. 

They may think they’re going to “make 
a contribution” to this or that, but they 
don’t shut their eyes to the power that 
leadership is supposed to confer; and pow- 
er, in the diStance, looks pretty good to 
them. 

I can see that some of them want ex- 
citing things to do. They will work for 
less money at work which ean give them 


plenty of thrills, rather than take some 
safe, humdrum job. 

Most of my young friends will have to 
earn their own living, and that means, for 
many, taking the first job which they can 
find. 

3ut even these are not looking for big 
money. Maybe they know it’s no use. 

Well, what I’m getting at is that, if a 
vast economic change should come in this 
country, with little or no chance of any 
more big incomes or big profits, the peo- 
ple who would he the least worried about 
it would be the young crowd. 

They would expect to adjust themselves, 
and I believe they’d succeed; partly be- 
cause I know plenty of them who don’t 
think our present economic set-up is such 
a howling suecess, and they’d waste little 
time in mourning over it. 

The people that would make a fuss are 
those nearer my own age; especially if 
they are prospering now; or, what is more 
likely, if they can look back to the good 
old days when they were making money. 

Which is as it should be. We middle- 
aged people will be old before long, and 
these youngsters have a long hard pull be- 
fore them. You'll not catch me quarreling 
with their “advanced” notions, even if 
they do talk foolishness occasionally about 
the business policies and practices of me 
and my friends. 


The Old Family Bookcase 


I’ve been visiting an old friend. While 
he was busy with his chores I looked over 
the bookease in the living room. 

My guess is that a million such book- 
cases could be found in this country. 


Maybe one of Mr. Roosevelt’s bright 
young men will organize a staff of boon- 
dogglers, now unemployed, to make a sur- 
vey of these home libraries. It would be 
at least as good a way to spend relief 
money as some others I’ve heard of. And 
the surveyors would make some discoy- 
eries. 

My fear is that they’d find the books 
hadn’t been used much of late. Unless 
there’s an actively curious youngster in 
the home, such books are apt to stay put; 
solemn, solitary, and perfectly useless. 

Some of them, of course, never had 
much promise of long usefulness—sub- 
scription books, badly-chosen Christmas 
presents, sermons by dead and forgotten 
preachers—I saw one volume of T. De- 
Witt Talmage on my friend’s shelves. 

But there’s life in the old bookcases yet. 
Maybe, instead of waiting for Washing- 
ton to survey them, it might be more to 
the point if somebody would propose a 
simple, workable method of getting read- 
ers for a lot of good old books. They 
need to be pulled from their long laziness 
behind the glass doors. 

I saw one volume in my friend’s book- 
case which looked familiar, and in a mo- 
ment I remembered that we have a copy 
in the Timberline collection at home. It 
was “Adventures in Contentment”, by 
David Grayson, whose real name, as I sup- 
pose everybody now knows, is Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. 

As soon as I get this little job of writ- 
ing done, David Grayson and I have a 
date. Contentment is not the only thing I 
need, and maybe it’s not the most im- 
portant, but tonight it will be a relief 
from the terrible noise of the newspapers. 


Praying Publicly in Public 


We have fewer members in our Church 
who will lead in prayer at the week-night 
meeting than we had in my younger days; 
and I’m sorry. 


There was value in the prayers of those 
laymen, even if some of it seemed at times 
to be quite an indireet gain. 

One brother I remember well, Carter 
Lee, who insisted—and why not?—on the 
importance of framing his publie praye: 
so that it would be devotional, plus. 
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He used to say, “I’m not troubled about 
God’s answer to prayer. That’s in His 
hand. But I want the people also to know 
what I’m praying about, and why. That 
may influence them, and thereby become 
one of God’s ways of answering.” 

Then he would tell the old story of the 
boy who had been promised a whipping. 
The boy went upstairs, knelt by his bed 
and asked the Lord to keep him from be- 
ing whipped. 

His mother heard his voice, and ealled 
up the stairs, “Willie, what’s that noise 
you’re making?” 
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And Willie answered, “I was praying 
that the Lord would prevent you from 
giving me a whipping, but I hoped you’d 
hear me, too!” 


“Not that I’m thinking of anybody’s 
punishment when I pray in public,’ said 
Carter Lee, “but I believe it’s a good thing 
for me as well as for other people, that 
they should know how I feel about God, 
and what I’ve promised Him.” 


And he would clinch his argument by 
adding, “Anyway, it’s easier to live like a 
Christian when you know that your 


neighbors have heard your confession of 


faith.” 

Moreover, if I may add a personal sug- 
gestion—suppose men in high places knew 
that several million Christians were defi- 
nitely praying for certain causes related 


to righteousness, wouldn’t 
tice? 

Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, the one 
preacher who fought Tammany to a stand- 
still, used to say, “It’s true that the wick- 
ed flee when no man pursueth, but they 
make better time when they know they’re 
$2 


being chased! 


they take no- 


Jane Addams and Memorial Day 


(A Sermon Preached in St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 


on the Sunday Preceding Memorial Day, 1935; and, since 


Repeated in Substance before the Student- -Body of Franklin and Marshall . deademy and before 


the Rotary Club of Lancaster) 
By JAMES E. WAGNER 


“Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.’ St. Mark 14:9. 


This Memorial Day will be different. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and members of kindred organiza- 
tions will breathe more easily. There will 
be one less “red spot” before the eyes of 
American Legion speechmakergs next 
Thursday. 


But for some of us, who believe in an 
America of wider liberties and deeper 
world-sympathies and higher social aims 
than are so frequently espoused by flag- 
waving patriots,—for us this Memorial 
Day will have a new touch of intimate 
beauty because flowers rest on a new- 
made grave in Cedarville, Illinois. There, 
last Friday, in the little town where she 
was born almost seventy-five years ago, 
they buried the earthly tabernacle of Jane 
Addams. 

In 1900 she was given an honorary 
membership in the D. A. R. “I had sup- 
posed at the time that it had been for 
life,’ she wrote recently, “but it was ap- 
parently only for good behaviour.’ For 
of late years Jane Addams’ name had a 
conspicuous place on the D. A. R.’s 
“blacklist” of persons dangerous to the 
nation. She was also in disfavor with 
the American Legion, one of whose offi- 
cers is reported to have termed her “the 
most dangerous woman in the country.” 

Of course, national opinion was not 
unanimous. In 1927, at a civic banquet 
in her honor, Mayor Dever called her 
“Chicago’s foremost citizen.” President 
Coolidge and Governor Alfred E. Smith 
sent laudatory messages to be read to the 
guests. And one speaker said of her: 
“She is a great statesman without port- 
folio, a great professor without a chair, 
a guiding woman in a manmade world, 
a woman ahead of her time.” A few 
years ago, Professor Charles A. Beard 
was asked to name the twenty-five great- 
est living Americans. Only two women 
were on the list; and Jane Addams was 
the first-named of the twenty-five. The 
National Council of Women included her 
in their list of the ten greatest women in 
American History. 


Not the, Kind We’ve Honored 


Now it has not been our custom to 
honor such as Jane Addams on Memorial 
Day. The day was set aside originally to 
honor the memory and decorate the 
graves of Union soldiers of the Civil War. 
Some Southern States have since taken 
up the idea to honor the soldiers of the 
Confederacy. And, in the North, it has 
come to be a sort of Memorial Day for 
the soldier dead of all our wars. 

Its emphasis has been on the heroism 
of war; and, by so much, it is part and 
parcel of that militaristic interpretation 
of national history which reads the record 


THE GLORY 
Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer 


“There is no limit to what God can 
do with a soul wholly surrendered to 
God, provided he does not touch the 
glory.” —Spurgeon. 

There is a story of a child who dwelt 

In heaven, and was forbid to look 
within 

A certain door, but who, despite com- 
mand, 

Opened it, and beheld the Glory of 
God 

All shining, 
space— 

And the child stretched his smallest 
finger’s tip 

Into that golden light, 
back 

Gilded forever,—So was doomed to 
dwell 

In desert places, bearing still the sign 

Of one who had been tempted to 
usurp 

One fragment of God’s glory. 


golden, silent, filling 


and drew it 


Here, for us, 
A parable; for we have seen at times, 
That glory, filling earth, and sea, and 


sky 
With golden silence. We have heard 


the stir 

Of golden wings within it. We have 
felt 

The immanent splendor of it in our 
souls; 


Yet dared desire to claim of it a part, 
“Lord, let a little splendor gleam 
from me!” 


Nay, rather, teach us, Lord, that only 
when 

Thy light glows in and through us 
can we gleam, 

Having no light within ourselves at 
all. 

“Thine is the kingdom, 
pray, 

“Thine is the power,” 
admit; 

Then let us pray, and in that prayer 
rejoice, 

“Thine is the glory, now and ever- 
more.” 
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of a people in terms of wars declared, 
armies and navies embattled, victories 
won, and of the maintenance of the na- 
tional ego by the ordeal of arms and the 
asertion of racial superiority over the 
peoples of other lands and races. Like a 


” willingly we 


this we must 


good deal of our patriotism, unfortunate- 
ly, Memorial Day has contributed to the 
fallacious but popular idea that heroism 
and its exercise are reserved exclusively 
for the field of battle, performed only by 
men in uniform, and perforce accom- 
panied by the blare of trumpets and the 
rattle of drums. 


Remembering the Heroes of Peace 


To combat this one-sided picture of 
heroism and citizenship there has develop- 
ed the movement which attempts to use 
Memorial Day to honor not only our sol- 
dier dead but also to “heroes of peace,’— 
the forgotten men and women in the an- 
nals of patriotism. At Spring Grove 
Cemetery, Cincinnati, on Memorial Day, 
1923, was held the first public exercise 
known as “Flower Strewing for Heroes of 
Social Construction.’ The idea has been 
organized and is spreading under the 
auspices of “The Peace Heroes Memorial 
Society,” whose chief officers at my last 
information included: President, Bishop 
Paul Jones, of Antioch College; Vice- 
President, Father Hugo F. Sloctemyer, of 
Xavier University; and Secretary, Dr. 
Abraham Cronbach, of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati. 


The objectives of this movement are 
best expressed by several paragraphs 
from: its literature: 

“With our lips we say that peace hath 
its victories no less renowned than’ war. 
In our lives we ignore the inventors, the 
emancipators, and the humble army of 
those who perform the hard tasks of the 
monotonous days quietly and bravely. 

“Miners, railroaders, builders, electri- 
cians, mechanics, firemen, policemen, ex- 
plorers, physicians, nurses, mothers, and 
others upon whose risks and sufferings 
life depends, form an army larger than 
any fighting force of which history has 
record. It is an army serving without 
intermission and knowing no armistice, 
an army that endures both pain and pri- 
vation. It numbers its losses of life by 
tens of thousands every year and other 
casualties by the hundreds of thousands. 
It goes to its hard perilous battles with- 
out decorations and without honors; it 
does not wait for 


‘The roll of stirring drum 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame.’ 


“Yet it is the army of our real national 
defense, defense against hunger, cold, 
sickness, exposure, disorder, exhaustion, 
extinction: ultimately, perhaps, our truest 
defense against foreign foes. Enabling 
us to supply all the world with things of 
necessity, comfort, and beauty, the army 
of social construction makes the rest of 
the world unwilling to be our foes. 
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“The Peace Heroes Memorial Society 
acts upon the idea of William James that 
our age-long reverence for the martial 
virtues can be diverted from warriors to 
men who struggle for the lives of others. 
(And it) engages to hold exercises at one 
of the cemeteries each Memorial Day, and 
to place flowers on the graves of a police- 
man, a fireman, a railroader, a factory 
worker, a woman who dies at childbirth, 
and any others who may have lost their 
lives in the discharge of their peaceful 
but arduous duties.” 

Significantly enough, the instinct of 
our people has sensed the fitness of this. 
And in many a community Memorial Day 
has come to be the occasion for the flower- 
strewing of the graves of all that com- 
munity’s beloved dead,—not simply the 
graves of the soldier dead. 

And why not? For it is the heroes of 
peace who really make any country worth 
dying for. What makes a nation great, 
what makes it worth fighting for, is not 
basically the beauty of its landscape, the 
breadth of its territory, the wealth of 
its natural resources, but rather the qual- 
ity of human life which it fosters: the 
sanctity of its homes; the cleanliness 
and health of its towns, cities, and coun- 
tryside; the adequacy of its schools; the 
decency and equity of its distribution of 
wealth so that none may have too much 
of life’s luxuries and none have too little 
of its necessities; the nobility of its states- 
men and the purity of its politics; the 
protection which it bestows upon its wo- 
men and children; the dignity which it 
allows to its manhood; the wisdom and 
merey with which it deals with its sick, 
its mentally defective, its physically de- 
formed and crippled, its criminally-in- 
clined, its aged and its needy; and the 
patriot-dream which it cherishes of the 
goal of the commonwealth in a City of 
yod. These elements of national great- 
ness are the achivements of peace; and 
they alone make the nation worth dying 
for. 

Lincoln recognized the truth of this 
when, at Gettysburg, he challenged the 
nation to be dedicated to ‘the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced .. . that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Jane Addams is a case in point. She 
was four and a half years old when Lin- 
coln died. Her father had a little sheaf 
of letters from the martyred President, 
some of them beginning with the inti- 
mate salutation, “My dear Double D’ed 
Addams.” Jane Addams had listened to 
her father’s tales of the great President; 
and always in her later years she held 
Lincoln up to her boys’ groups as an 
ideal worth emulating. 

By 1889 she had graduated from col- 
lege, spent some years in Europe, and on 
September 18, with Miss Ellen Gates 
Starr and Miss Mary Keyser, established 
Hull House, on Halsted Street, Chicago. 
The foreign section was there, and sweat- 
shops and vice-joints were to be found 
on all sides. They began modestly 
enough. The second floor of a large 
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building and one room on its first floor 
were all the space available for these 
pioneering women. They organized read- 
ing circles, and then in rapid succession 
as need and resources justified there were 
added a kindergarten, boys’ clubs, girls’ 
clubs, sewing classes. They passed out 
the word that they were available for 
neighborhood service, and, more quickly 
than they anticipated, they found them- 
selves busy washing newborn babies, pre- 
paring the dead of the poor for burial, 
nursing their sick, minding their children 
while mothers went out to work. Later 
came a coffee-house, a gymnasium, and 
boarding clubs for workers; and, with 
remarkable boldness, they organized their 
first working people’s social science clubs. 

That first Christmas in Hull House, 
they gave a party for the neighborhood. 
When the candy was passed around they 
noticed to their perplexity that certain 
little girls refused to take any. Inquiry 
revealed that these little girls were work- 
ing daily in a candy factory, from 7 a. m. 
to 9 p. m., and couldn’t bear the sight 
of the stuff. From that seemingly in- 
significant lead, Hull House initiated a 
movement which resulted in the Illinois 
Legislature’s investigation of sweatshops 
and child labor conditions. At the height 
of the investigation an informal associa- 
tion of manufacturers offered a gift of 
$50,000 “if the: residents of Hull House 
would drop this nonsense about a sweat- 
shop bill.” But the Hull House people 
were just sufficiently “fools for God’s 
sake” that they turned down the offer 
and went on with their agitation. 

From then on the activities of Hull 
House and of Jane Addams branched out 
rapidly. She was made municipal in- 
spector of streets and alleys. She and 
her co-workers interested themselves in 
improved sanitation and succeeded in 
compelling the introduction of better 
methods for removing garbage and dis- 
posing of dead animals; and showed the 
correlation between poor plumbing and a 
high typhoid fever rate. They secured 
the prohibition of the sale of cocaine to 
minors; they investigated the causes of 
the unusual high rate of truancy pre- 
valent in their neighborhood and brought 
about a reduction in it; they disclosed 
the appalling situation existing in the 
practice of midwifery and had stricter 
regulations adopted; they interested 
themselves in such widely varied fields 
as juvenile delinquency and the taxation 
of public utilities (or rather the way in 
which the utilities escaped taxation). 
Miss Addams served on the Chicago Board 
of Education. Hull House added classes 
in dressmaking, cooking, and millinery. 
Dwelling in the midst of the laboring 
classes, the woman and her work became 
increasingly identified with the labor 
movement. Her name has been promi- 
nently linked with the struggle for wo- 
men suffrage, for cleaner politics, for 
progressive national policies, and for in- 
ternational peace. It was chiefly this 
latter work which made her name an- 
athema to the D. A. R. and the American 
Legion. 

An idea of her interests and social view- 
point is indicated in her appeal to Demo- 
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cratic and Republican platform commit- 
tees in 1932: among other things she ap- 
pealed for the recognition of Russia, the 
lowering of tariffs, the cancellation of 
war debts, and the control of the inter- 
national traffic in munitions. ‘When she 
arose to address the Republican commit- 
tee in the smoke-filled room at the Con- 
gress Hotel, the entire adience which 
jammed the room stood in respect to the 
grand old woman.” 


In 1980 Bryn Mawr gave her its $5,000 
achievement prize; and in 1931 she shared 
with President Nicholas Murray Butler 
the Nobel Peace Prize of $50,000. Among 
those who have worked with her at Hull 
House and felt her influence were: Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins; Gerard Swope 
of General Electric; Julia Lathrop, first 
chief of the National Children’s Bureau; 
Grace Abbott, who also later held that 
position; Thomas G. Masaryk, first 
President of Czechoslovakia; and Macken- 
zie King, former Premier of Canada. 


In one of her early papers she wrote: 
“residents of Hull House are bound to 
regard the entire life of their city as 
organic, to make an effort to unify it, and 
to protest against its over-differentiation.” 
Change that one word “city” to “world,” 
and you have epitomized the spiritual 
growth of Jane Addams. Her second 
autobiographical volume, ‘‘The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House,” bears the 
significant sub-title of ‘with a Record of 
a Growing World Consciousness.” 


She will stand in the memory of this 
nation, of the world at large, as the per- 
son who redefined “philanthropy”: for 
her it was not simply remedial,—bread- 
lines for the poor and bandages for the 
bleeding,—but constructive, working to- 
ward a reshaping of public policy, social 
relations, and personal attitudes, toward 
the eradication of poverty and suffering 
and the ushering in.of a more Christlike 
social order. 


Dean Gilkey of the University of Chi- 
cago Chapel, in an address at Hull House 
after her death, applied to her the epitaph 
of Sir Christopher Wren inscribed in St. 
Paul’s, London: “If you would see his 
monument, look around you’; so with 
Jane Addams: if you would see her monu- 
ment, look around you; but let the 
sweep of your vision be wide enough to 
take in the far corners of the earth. For 
here waS a woman who was _inter- 
ested alike in seeing that dead cats 
were removed from the alleys of her 
city and in seeing that, from her world, 
conditions equally destructive should be 
removed. And, with reverence for her 
ministry in making life more beautiful, 
we give to her the word of Jesus con- 
cerning the unknown woman of long ago: 
“That also which this woman hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

And let not this nation forget, on Mem- 
orial Day and all the other days of the 
year, that it is Jane Addams and her 
kind, the people who perform the com- 
mon tasks of daily living with heroic 
spirit,—it is they,—the heroes of peace, 
—who have made and are making the 


country worth our devotion in life or in — 


death. 


A Spiritual Forward Movement 


By the Rr. Rey. 


Men and organizations which are inspir- 
ed by religious ideals are a unity. They 
face a common task and are beset by 
common enemies. It is significant there- 
fore, to all who are interested in the same 
eause, that a Church numbering about two 


Henry WIseE Hopson, 


millions members, should be taking stock 
of itself, and pausing to ask itself with 
the deepest seriousness: What are we do- 
ing to forward the Kingdom of-God among 
men? No representative group of Chris- 
tian people can meet in these critical days 


D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio 


Forward Movement in Episcopal Church Described—How a Religious Revival Can be ‘Effected — Church Members he 
Hungering for Spiritual Leadership—Regeneration of Individuals Emphasized ey 


without a deep consciousness of the inad 

quacy of the Churchs’ response to 
world’s need. 

Failure of the Church 

The leaders of the Episcopal Church » 

conscious of the fact that the Chureh h 
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not enlisted in any adequate way the 
idealism and the energy of youth in the 
program to build a better world. Nor is 
the Chureh exerting any very great influ- 
ence on the social, economic, national and 
international life of our day. Worse than 
that it has compromised with the world 
and often accepted its standards. The 
chaos in the world is due not so much to 
the activities of foes of the Christian reli- 
scion as it is to the inconsistency, the in- 
difference and the worldliness of Christian 
people. 

Facing these conditions, and believing 
that the Episcopal Church, as well as the 
other great communions in Christendom, 
should exert a new power in the life of the 
world, the General Convention decided to 
set its own house in order. It issued a 
rallying call to the Church to stop its re- 
treat and begin an advance. <A _ Joint 
Commission of five bishops, five presbyters 
and ten laymen was created and instructed 
“to prepare and carry out definite plans 
in collaboration with the National Council 
for an organized effort to reinvigorate the 
life of the Church and to rehabilitate its 
General, Diocesan and Parochial work.” 


The Commission began its efforts for re- 
vival where any great religious awakening 
must begin, with the individual. It was 
recognized that the root of all the difficul- 
ties and weakness in the Chureh was a 
failure on the part of the majority of our 
membership to live up to the demands of 
discipleship. 

A Lenten booklet of daily Bible readings 
was issued in which the seven marks of a 
disciple were the themes for weekly medi- 
tation. Discipleship must begin with peni- 


tence; the first theme, therefore, was The 
Disciple Turns. Then came The Disciple 
Follows, Learns, Prays, Serves, Worships, 
and Shares. 


Hunger for Spiritual Leadership 


The splendid response to these daily 
helps and the fact that the purposes and 
plans of the Forward Movement have been 
widely endorsed and emphasized in local 
and diocesan gatherings, has evidenced the 
deep hunger on the part of the Church for 
spiritual leadership. Over seven hundred 
thousands of the Lenten booklets were 
distributed and the topics used every- 
where for sermons, addresses and discussion 
groups, as well as for personal aids to 
devotion. From various parts of the 
Church word has come of the largest Len- 
ten congregations in years. Sunday schools 
have grown. ‘Confirmation classes have in- 
creased, and more earnestness in Christian 
service has brought joy to the hearts of 
the clergy. As one of them said, “some- 
thing is happening in the Church.” 


Another daily guide to Bible reading 
and prayer with suggestions for acts of 
Christian service was prepared for the 
fifty days between Easter and Pentecost. 
In this the disciple’s relationship to the 
home circle, the parish, to society and to 
the wider world have been the topies fol- 
lowed. More than six hundred thousand of 
these were purchased and distributed — 
more than enough for every family in the 
Church. From time to time other guides 
to the Christian’s life of devotion and 
service will be issued—as well as other 
literature which will fit into the educa- 
tional program, 


Back to the Scriptures 


It will be seen that the Commission is 
effectively leading us back to the Scrip 
tures as the central and indispensable doc- 


trine of our faith. This is a basic part 
of its program. It is convinced that if we 
can have a worshiping Church, a Bible 
reading Church, a Church made aware of 
the needs of the world, obedient to its in- 
visible Head and filled with His Spirit, 
it will be a witnessing Church with its 
members ready and able to change the 
lives of men and women around them, and 
also the unChristian social background 
against which the lives of so many in all 
lands are lived. d 


The program of the Forward Movement, 
therefore, does not stop with the renewal 
of the individual Christian life. While this 
is of fundamental importance, it is a means 
to a larger end, which is the forwarding 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. There 
must be formed new men and women in 
order that there may be a new social order, 
The social emphasis of the movement, 
therefore, is also emphasized. 


Finally, it may be said that the Com- 
mission does not exist to tell the Church 
what to do—or to impose specific programs 
for action upon parishes, dioceses or organ- 
izations. It exists rather to help the 
Church more effectively do what the Mas- 
ter has ever called it to do. It encourages 
each diocese and each parish to work out 
its own program for reinvigorating its life, 
and at the same time will be ready with 
suggestions of ways which others are try- 
ing and found helpful. But above all, it 
is an effort to educate and inspire. 


In the Interest of a Closer Fellowship 


The Rev. L. W. Gorse, D.D., Chicago, in “The Evangelical Herald” 


‘ 

During the latter half of the month of 
May and the first week of June, the writer, 
as vice-president of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, was privileged to speak 
at Synods, mass meetings, Church services, 
and colleges of the Reformed group in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Everywhere I was 
received with great cordiality, not merely 
as the representative of the Evangelical 
Synod group but as a fellow member of the 
united Church. My visit in the East has 
convinced me anew that the union estab- 
lished in June, 1934, will be the means of 
enabling our combined forces to accom- 
plish a greater work than was possible 
before the union. 


On May 14 I attended a meeting of the 
Executive Committees of the Evangelical 
Brotherhood and the Reformed Church- 
men’s League at Greensburg, Pa. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to unify and co- 
ordinate the men’s work of the two groups 
of our denomination. That same evening 
at Latrobe, Pa., I addressed the meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. The form of or- 
ganization and the program of the Synod 
- reminded us very much of the meetings of 
the districts of the Evangelical Synod. At 
Latrobe, as well as later at Williamsport, 
where I was permitted to attend the ses- 
sions of the Eastern Synod, I was impress- 
ed with the spirit of devotion to the task 
and the evident desire to make these meet- 
ings count for much in the life of the 
Church. It was a delightful fellowship I 
was permitted to enjoy with the members 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


On May 15 I accompanied Rev. and Mrs. 
(. F. Freeman in their car to southern 
Pennsylvania, where we visited Mercers- 
burg Academy. This school ranks among 
the very best academies in America and its 
chapel is spoken of as the most beautiful 
on any academy campus in the world. Dr, 
Boyd Edwards, a descendant of the great 
New England theologian, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, is headmaster of this school. It was 
tulip time in Mercersburg, and the sight 
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PARADOX 


Man’s bared the secrets of the earth, 
The secrets of the sea, 

And of all knowledge of the skies, 
He claims to hold the key. 


Man knows all mysteries—save one, 
The universe contains, 

But the mystery of life itself 
Still mystery remains. 


In all creation, there seems naught 
Man cannot analyze; 

But the mystery of life itself 
Remains—until he dies! 


—Walter Esmer. 
} 


of 6,500 tulips, interspersed with iris, in full 
bloom, was glorious indeed. It was this 
academy which John and Calvin Coolidge, 
sons of the late President Coolidge, attend- 
ed, and Mrs. Coolidge is a member of the 
Board of Trustees. In the early history 
of the Reformed Church the Theological 
Seminary, as well as Franklin College, 
were located at Mercersburg. The names 
of Rauch, Nevin and Philip Schaff are 
inseparably linked with the history of 
Mercersburg and the Reformed Church. 
From Mercersburg our genial hosts drove 
us to Chambersburg, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire during the Civil War. Prac- 
tically the only buildings not destroyed 
were the Church and parsonage of the old- 
est Reformed Church in that city. At that 
time the Church was served by Dr. Benja- 
min Bausman, one of the great leaders of 
the Reformed Church in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The following 
day our way took us through Gettysburg, 
where we saw not only the buildings of the 
Lutheran Seminary, but the great battle- 
field of the Civil War. We were deeply 


moved when we found ourselves at the 
spot where Lincoln made his famous ad- 


dress. That night I addressed a rally of 
Churchmen in the spacious Church, of 
which Rev. Howard §S. Fox is pastor. 


It was my privilege to address similar 
meetings of Reformed Churchmen at Wil- 
lamsport and Lehighton. In every in- 
stance I was impressed with the vital 
interest in the work of the Church of 
which these men gave evidence. Among 
them were leaders in the public life, not 
only of their communities, but of the state; 
professional and business men of excep- 
tional ability and sincere devotion to the 
Church, 

The following day we arrived at Allen- 
town, a city of about 92,000 people, where 
the “R” Group has 14 Churches. Under 
the floor of the Church of the oldest of 
these congregations, the Liberty Bell was 
hidden for a year, while the British were 
oceupying Philadelphia. Two German 
farmers, Mickley and Leisner, had _ sue- 
ceeded in bringing it through the British 
lines to Lebanon. One of the two splendid 
schools for girls which the Church main- 
tains, Cedar Crest College, is located at 
Allentown. The other, Hood College, is at 
Frederick, Md. At Cedar Crest we were 
very gaciously received by the president, 
Dr. Wm. F. Curtis. I counted it a great 
privilege to speak in the chapel on Friday 
morning. At Allentown, too, the Church 
maintains the Phoebe Home for the Aged, 
which I visited under the guidance of the 
very efficient superintendent, Rev. Frank- 
lin H. Moyer. On Sunday, May 19, I ad- 
dressed a great mass meeting in Salem 
Chureh of Allentown. This beautiful 
Gothic building with its seating capacity 
of about 1,700 was crowded to the doors. 
By means of a microphone an additional 
group occupying an adjoining chapel listen- 
ed in. 

The Eastern Synod, which held its mect- 
ing at Williamsport, and consists of more 
than three hundred congregations, is the 
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largest unit of the Reformed group. Here 
| found myself in the oldest section of the 
Reformed Chureh. Many of the Churches 
of this Synod have a history going back 
for more than two hundred years. On Sun- 
day, May 19, I preached in the oldest Re- 
formed Church of Easton, the present 
building having been erected in 1776. 

For the week-end of May 26 I was the 
guest of Dr. Paul R. Pontius and his fam- 
ily at Lehighton. I was privileged to ad- 
dress 


a men’s banquet, to preach at the 
Sunday service, and to address a mass 
meeting on Sunday evening. Dr. Pontius 


serves a great Church in this city located 
in the coal region of Pennsylvania. 

May 29 found us in Philadelphia, where 
[| addressed a mass meeting in Rev. W. 
Sherman Kerschner’s Church. Here, too, 
I had an opportunity to visit the various 
Church offices located in the Schaff Build- 
ing, a thirteen-story office building, on the 
corner of Race and 15th Streets. In this 
building also is located the book store of 
the Church. 


On May 31 1 spoke at a mass meeting in 
the Church at Doylestown, Rev. Chas. F. 
Freeman, pastor. Through the courtesy of 


CHURCH 


Rev. and Mrs. Freeman it was my priv- 
ilege also to visit Princeton University and 
Seminary. On Sunday, June 2, I preached 
in Reading, Pa., in the oldest Church of 
that city, served by Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel, 
and in the evening addressed a union mass 
meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Dr. Chas. E. 
Creitz, pastor. 

On June 5 I spoke at the Commencement 
of Franklin and Marshall College with an 
enrollment of about 750 men. An academy 
on the same campus is attended by an ad- 
ditional 250 men. The Theological Semi- 
nary is located immediately across the 
street from the college. Franklin and 
Marshall is the largest of the colleges 
maintained by the Reformed group. Its 
history goes back more than one hundred 
and fifty years, and among its alumni are 
many of the outstanding men, not only of 
the State of Pennsylvania, but of the na- 
tion. (Modestly Dr. Goebel makes no men- 
tion of the fact that, on the occasion of 
this Commencement, Franklin and Marshall 
College honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity.—Hd.) 

While I was in the East the Women’s 
Missionary Society met for its national 
meeting at Greensburg, Pa. My program 
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did not permit attending this great con- 
vention, but contacts with individual 
members of this organization impressed me 
with the fact that in the Reformed group 
there is not only a real grasp of the mis- 
sionary problem, but a vital interest in the 
carrying out of the task which the Master 
has given the Church. 

The fact that the Church in Pennsylva- 
nia is strongest in cities of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 has enabled it to make, in the com- 
munities where it is represented, an impact 
upon life which only a united Protestant- 
ism could do in the big metropolitan areas. 
Wherever I had the opportunity to speak, 
and in all my contacts with individual 
members of the Church, I found such a 
sincere interest in the union and such a 
spirit of hopeful expectancy that the 
Church will go forward to greater achieve- 
ments, that I returned from the East thank- 
ing God that as a united Church we are 
privileged to face a future full of promise. 

That the Lord might give us vision, and 
courage, and a spirit of consecration to 
take advantage of the new opportunity 
which is ours, was the prayer which filled 
my heart as we looked back upon our ex- 
periences. 


A Warning to the Liquor Interests 


By Dr. Davip DE Sota Poot 


(Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue Shearith Israel, New York City; one of the leading Orthodox Rabbis in the 


Chureh leaders are increasingly concern- 
ed about what they consider to be the 
failure of Repeal to abolish the evils that 
were rampart under Prohibition. _ Prohibi- 
tionists among them are more and more 
justifying their stand by pointing to the 
fact that Repeal has not made the drunken 
driver of the automobile a phenomenon of 
the past, nor the corner saloon into an un- 
holy memory. Many with the crusading 
spirit of the prohibitionist feel that the 
evil of liquor is comparable with the evil 
of any other powerful and habit-forming 
drug. One does not compromise with the 
sale of heroin or opium. These are definite- 
ly outlawed except for medical purposes. 
Similarly, the prohibitionist feels, one can- 
not compromise with the sale of alcohol; 
this also must be outlawed, except for 
medical purposes. 

Religion and Prohibition 

However, not all religionists are pro- 
hibitionists. The Jews, for one group, do 
not teach Prohibition. The Old Testament 
tradition, which the Puritan founders of 
New England made their own, is definitely 
one of temperance. Growing up in Pales- 
tine, the land of the vine, the Jews early 
learned to look not upon the wine when 
it is red, for “wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is riotous.” They accepted it as a 
medical stimulant to the weary and bitter 
in soul, and as a legitimate refreshment 
when mingled with water and used with 
moderation. The offensiveness of drunken- 
ness has seldom been more vigorously de- 
scribed and denounced than in the Old 
Testament. Since the days when the Chil- 
dren of Israel were taught the discipline of 
temperance, a drunken Jew has been a rare 
phenomenon indeed. 


“The Psychology of Worship” 


(Read before Missouri-Kansas Classis, May 8, 1935, and publication requested by vote of the Classis) 


If Mr. Average Chureh member were 
asked: “Does the order of service in your 
Church—processional, doxology, prayer, 
hymn, responsive reading, anthem, sacra- 


United States) 


In like manner, the Children of Ishmael 
were taught by Mohammed not temperance 
with, but total abstinence from alcohol, 
and among all the millions of Moslems it 
is most difficult to find one individual who 
touches wine or any alcoholic drink. Reli- 
gion, therefore, can make effective either 
system, temperance or prohibition. Which 
is it to be in the United States? 


The recent national experiment with Pro- 
hibition taught us much about the evils of 
intemperance. When we abolished~Prohi- 
bition it was with the idea of serving the 
cause of temperance. We were unanimous 
in the demand that the evils of the saloon 
should not come back. We wanted to be 
through with the obnoxious bootlegger, and 
to institute a system in which the pur- 
veyor of liquor, both wholesale and retail, 
should carry on his business under legal 
control and social restraints. 


Better Controls Needed 


In view of the undoubtedly widespread 
demoralization associated with the intem- 
perate use of alcohol under the compara- 
tively ineffective controls established by 
Repeal, there once more begins to loom up 
a choice between a Prohibition in some 
form that would try to avoid the abuses 
which grew up under the Volstead Act, or 
an establishment of better controls under 
Repeal. These better controls must funda- 
mentally be the inward controls set up by 
the religious conscience. But there are 
other outer controls which must be fur- 
thered by the liquor interests themselves. 
The retail purveyor of strong drink must 
learn that, if for no other reason than his 
own self-interest, he may not serve patrons 


By Wm. H. Hayes, Px.D. 


ments of Lord’s Supper and baptism, of- 
fertory, sermon, recessional—mean any- 
thing to you in that some particular ele- 
ment aside from the sermon stands out 


to the point of inebriety. Advertising by 
the liquor industry must realize that, if 
for no other reason than self-interest, it 
may not pander to the grosser forms of 
drinking. 

The majority of the people of the United 
States are sober, decent and law-abiding. 
They are less tolerant of drunkenness un- 
der Repeal than they were when Prohibi- 
tion gave to drinking a certain factitious 
excitement and bravado. Under Repeal, 
therefore, the American people definitely 
demand sobriety, moderation, and _ self- 
control in the use of alcohol as the only 
acceptable alternative to the abstinence of 
Prohibition. 


Liquor Advertising Improving 


The decencies of temperance must not 
be sacrificed to the greed of retailers and 
wholesalers of liquor. There has, indeed, 
been a marked tendency towards improy- 
ing the character of liquor advertising. 
Some advertisers are actually advocating 
temperance. By showing this regard for 
the seruples of the vast majority of the 
American people, the wholesalers of aleo- 
holic drinks and the owners of wine shops, 
restaurants, cafes, and the modern equiva- 
lents of saloons, can offset a strong cam- 
paign for Prohibition. The Chureh forces 
which advocated Prohibition have not 
changed their principles. Any marked in- 
crease in alcoholic excess will rally them 
to a new campaign. So long as the abuse 
of alcohol is widespread, pervasive and a 
major social problem, the American people 
will be forced to make its choice between 
Prohibition and Repeal; but under either 
system the ultimate choice will be between 
drunkenness and temperance. 


beyond all others?’, he would probably 


importance to the sermon, and often 


come in late purposely, as the sermon is 
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reply: “I consider them all as of minor — 
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the only part of the service that appeals to 
me.” He would be surprised to learn as 
the probing went on and his interest was 
stirred, that all the elements in the order 
of worship in the “free” Churches, like 
the Congregational, had roots that stretch- 
ed back in human development in all prob- 
ability a hundred thousand years. 

Worship—Why? when? Where? How? 
To Whom given and by whom led? Is it 
the whim or caprice of priest or minister, 
or is there a background the knowledge of 
which has great value for us in this ultra- 
praetical age? A recent conference on this 
subject called attention to its importance, 
hence this contribution, 

Questions of origin may be either causes 
of perplexity or spot-lghts to illuminate 
the paths that thread back into the begin- 
nings of things. We come to this, as to 
any study, in one of two moods: either 
we start with a theory and square the 
facts to fit by deduction, or we aim to 
find the truth and with the facts before 
us by induction establish the common de- 
nominator. It has been well said, “Preju- 
dice is passion organized by ignorance”, 
but we emphasize this, “Intelligence is 
passion organized by wisdom”. Wisdom is 
the genius of seeking out ultimate causes, 
interpreting and evaluating them in the 
light of present knowledge and experi- 
ence. Thus we get new angles on old 
ideas, customs and forms, and make use of 
a power that substitutes a scientifie for 
a haphazard method. The student-mind 
does not hide knowledge in water-tight 
compartments; the ideal is to keep it 
fluid or plastic. New light is continually 
breaking forth from His Word, as the 
Pilgrim pastor, John Robinson, said it 
should; it is also radiating from every 
scroll written by God’s finger—In star 
and blossom, sky and clod.” 


I. What is the Background of Religion? 


To trace the stages of development in- 
telligently, it is necessary to define the 
term Religion. Prof. Ames of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently gave 33 defini- 
tions of religion—all of them good, but 
as he himself says, none of them satis- 
factorily all-inclusive. To my mind, Prof. 
Brinton in his “Religion of Primitive Peo- 
ple” comes as near the mark as any one: 
“Religion is man’s belief in a higher pow- 
er and that he can come in contact with 
that power.” 


Recent studies in Anthropology and al- 
lied sciences by a host of brilliant stu- 
dents have opened to us a wonderful mine 
of treasure in the Psychology of Religion. 
For many of us had been accustomed to 
think that because the Bible was such an 
old book and the Hebrew people of such 
ancient lineage, therefore both Book and 
people would take us back as far as we 
could go. A few years ago this was true, 
but now we can trace stages that ante- 
date Bible and Hebrews by thousands of 
years. Our new knowledge does not dis- 
place these old land-marks, but gives us 
the background that aids in establishing 
a right appreciation of their worth and 
influence. 4004 B. C. is no longer the prob- 
able date for the creation of the earth, 
as was once held. Geikie in his “Antiquity 
of Man in Europe”; Breasted in his “Con- 
quest of Civilization”, and Osborn in his 
“Men of the Old Stone Age” have set the 
limits far back of any date hitherto 
imagined. We now trace the record of 
human development back of civilization to 
the Metal Age, 10,000 B. C.; Neolithic 
Age, 10,00 to 25,000; Paleolithic Age, 25,- 
000 to 800,000; Holithie Age, 300,000 to 
500,000. The Metal Age is the beginning 
of civilization and is vividly described by 
Prof. Breasted, the famous Egyptologist 
of University of Chicago, in his recent 
book. He traces the development of man’s 
mastery of his environment, the origin of 
writing, the evolution of ritual and cere- 
monial worship with the type of temple 
structure native to the Nile and Mesopo- 
tamian valleys, as he himself discovered 
them to be in his explorations during the 
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past 30 years in Egypt and the Fertile 
Crescent of Babylon. Another authority 
in a related field is Prof. Elwood of Uni- 
versity of Missouri in his book, “Recon- 
struction of Religion”, and to these we 
should add the name of Prof. George A. 
Coe of Union Theological Seminary in his 
book, “Psycliology of Religion”. It is a 
pleasure to indicate the debt we owe to 
American scholarship in this field, 


Il. Why Do We Worship? 


Tracing the development of religious 
ideas will give me a better grasp of the 
Significance of worship as I find it related 
as a problem in my own life. The leading 
passions of all organie beings are: (a) 
Self-preservation: thou shalt provide for 
the well-being of thyself. (b) Race-pre- 
servation: thou shalt care for thy mate 
and her young. Thus I find myself inte- 
grated into a group. I have become a 
member of a family, tribe, horde; then 
of a neighborhod, a city, a state, and a 
nation. This group-concept is fundamental 
to all ideas of worship. We have possi- 
bilities of religious development, but like 
sticks of wood we must group them to- 
gether to make a fire. Worship, then, 
arose— 


A PLEA 


Her poor back ached from sitting up 
so long— 

Please let her lie on clouds of peace 
to rest-— 

Her painful swollen legs were useless 
here, 

But THERE, let her be active as the 
best! 


She grew so weary of the idleness— 

Disease had made her fingers cracked 
and sore— 

Oh, heal them with Thy touch of 


Love 
And make them useful, nimble as of 
yore! 


Then—this I ask—to make her feel 
at home, 

Let him whom she had loved and lost 
awhile 

Be near the gate of Heaven when 
she comes, 

To greet her with his oldtime tender 
smile! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


(1) Beeause of food-production—which 
was the most important activity in group- 
life. The tribe or clan had a formal ritual 
or ceremonial connected with the food- 
supply. Typical of such ceremonies are 
the imitative dances, which represent the 
animal or plant that gave the food. Often 
horns and masks are worn and an intri- 
eate maze of steps and contortions are 
serupulously observed. A feast is also held 
of animal or plant. Ask the Indian the 
why of the “Snake dance”’—it is so far 
lost in the misty past that he can give 
only the faintest reason what it is all 
about. However, by a careful study of the 
myths connected with the ceremonies, the 
acts performed, the instruments used, the 
time of the year when the rites are held 
—all are elements that help us to trace 
out the significance of the food-ceremonies, 
rain-making, ete. 


(2) Beeause the war-ceremonies will 
bring victory, as in the “Ghost dance”, 


(3) Beeause of the initiation-ceremony 
when the adolescent boy having passed the 
age of 12 joins the tribe as a warrior. 
He is given prolonged tests to make him 
brave, to endure pain, to integrate him 
with the group, and to cause him to live 
solely for its welfare, even to the extent 
of yielding his life as a sacrifice. This 
has come to us as the noblest civie virtue 
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—patriotism—whieh Seott has immortaliz- 
ed in those famous lines— 


“Breathes there a with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


‘This is my own, my native land’ ”’? 


man, 


(4) Because of the ceremonies connect- 
with marriage and birth, as these were 
reminiscent of the spring-festival of the 
re-birth of vegetation; the use of animal 
symbolism as of the bull, ram, ete. 

(5) Beeause of the “shaman” or medi- 
cine man, who was the director of all the 
rites and ceremonies, and whose office has 
evolved into that of the priest. This 
“shaman” went into trances, had visions, 
was a soothsayer, foretold events, detect- 
ed criminals, prepared charms, expelled 
demons and used suggestion and hypnotism 
on himself as well as others. He was sin- 
cere in all this, for he deluded himself 
by his own ability as much as he deluded 
others. 

(6) Magic and religion had much in 
common in primitive life. The chief values 
in life were food, marriage, birth, sick- 
ness, death, initiation, war, protection 
from wild animals, hostile groups and 
from the weather. 

Out of these values came customs, “folk- 
ways’, as Prof. Sumner of Yale ealled 
them in his book by that title. You never 
reasoned about the right or wrong of a 
custom; you just accepted it, much as 
“style” is unreasoned custom with us. 
In a new country fashions in houses, hats 
and garments are changed somewhat arbi- 
trarily, but in a primitive environment 
change is looked on as a daring innova- 
tion, involving peril. A century and more 
ago, Rousseau in France urged a return 
to the happy, care-free status of primitive 
man as an escape from the stilted and 
artificial conditions of his day, when every 
boy was a little man and every girl a 
little woman. This supposed freedom has 
now been proved to be a myth as primi- 
tive man was so controlled by custom—the 
pressure of the group in thought and ae- 
tion—that in no waking moments was he 
free to choose an activity self-directed. 
In the human mind there is quality more 
or less resistant to compulsion that safe- 
guards the precious instinet of originality. 
The primitive man who secretly resisted 
social control contrived a technique of 
self-defense, called “magic”. There were 
three kinds of magie—Sympathetic, Imi- 
tative, and Will-magic—to aid him in se- 
curing personal advantages. He paid the 
magician for protection—‘White magic”; 
and to ward off danger—‘Black magic’. 


This personal advantage was always 
branded as anti-social as it broke down 
group control over its members. Group- 


welfare was safeguarded by group-interest 
and this found expression in religious 
rites and ceremonies as distinct from 
magic. Magic was secret, selfish, crafty, 
harmful; religion was open, altruistic, 
honest and beneficial to all. “Religion or- 
ganizes life’s values and seeks them so- 
cially; magic fixes upon any particular 
value and seeks it individually or at least 
independently of the larger social order, 
Because it lacks the social quality of re- 
ligion, magic magnifies wonders, and 
glories in supposed events and connections 
that lack moral significance. Thus it is 
that magic so commonly seeks out sup- 
posed secret laws of nature in order to 
control events, whereas religion, all in 
all, brings worshippers into submission to 
beings of a social sort.” 

(7) Through thousands of years and in 
communities scattered over the crust of 
the earth, various religious elements— 
Because it lacks the social quality of re- 
tion, pilgrimage, fast, feast, meditation— 
slowly consolidated into a highly devel- 
oped technique that became worship; un- 
der the direction of expert leaders, called 
priests. Then as they taught the children 
the meaning of these rites and customs 
they evolved stories to account for them, 
hence the myth, “The ceremony originated 
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in an attempt to repeat some supposedly emancipate the individual from custom 

effective part of an early utility act, such and lead him into inner freedom that 

as hunting, fishing, or planting and reap- more than fulfils the law.” life—care 
With early men, as with us, habitual (8). Another reason why we worship 


ing. 
social activities that have a strong emo- 
tional accompaniment tend to become a 
ritual which survives-its first occasion and 
persists. Then imagination and reflection 
produce for the act.” “The to- 
temic common meal will give place to sae- 
rifige and a merely symbolie eating of the 


reasons 


god. The ceremony will become worship. 
The social order that supports the cere- 
mony will broaden into nation, Church, 


humanity. The social ideal will grow re- 
fined and humane, and its scope will en- 
large even to the thought of a spiritual- 
moral world-order, either existing or to be 
achieved. Finally, the social focusing of 
life’s values—abundant food,  suecess 
against all enemies, stable social order— 
here foreed by custom will ultimately 


is to get an emotional thrill. Let us take 
a backward glance. The earliest trace of 
life is found in rocks 15,000,000 years old. 
No remains are preserved in the lowest 
rocks of the granite, since these are meta- 
morphic—made in great heat and under 
great pressure. When life began on this 
earth we trace no difference between plants 


and animals, and zoophytes; then with the, 


distinction of plants and animals, life fur- 
ther divides into vertebrates and inverte- 
brates; and the vertebrates keep develop- 
ing into ever higher forms until man ap- 
pears. Thus the nervous organization -of 
man reaches back several millions of years, 
and is the basis of our emotional life of 
today. 

Pleasure and satisfaction positively build 


up in us the sense of euphoria or well- 
being, by strengthening the primal law of 
of the self. Pain and diseom- 
fort warn away from harmful experiences 
and thus negatively contribute to the same 
end. Hence our emotions reach down into 
all the fundamental instincts and condi- 
tions our lives in every aspect. The in- 
telligent, thinking part of us is of com- 
paratively recent development, a few thou- 
sand years at most. Paleolithic man he- 
came the first tool-user adapting stones to 
various uses and we may date the begin- 
ning of intelligence to this training some 
200,000 years ago. But the primacy of the 
emotions is as 15,000,000 to 200,000—75 
to 1. The functioning power of man I 
should rate as 80% emotion; 10% intellect; 
10% will. Without the four-wheel brakes 
of intellect and will, we may easily deven- 
erate into wild-riders after thrills. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Rey. A. C. Ernst, from Webster Groves, 
Mo., to Chamois, Mo. 

Rev. F. W. Imel, from Florence, Mo., 
to 5940 KH. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. G. Krebs, Em., from Eddy, Tex., 
to 722 Cautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla. 

Rev. Dr. Carl Kriete, from Tiffin, O., 
168 Higashi Sambancho, Sendai, Japan. 

Rev. A. O. Mann, from New Salem, N. 
D., to Henderson, Minn, 

Rev. Ernst Press, to 6 S. Magdalen, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


to 


The Orphans’ Home Number of the 
“Messenger” will be issued Aug. 22. 

Dr. A. V. Casselman, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, is expected to 
sail from Shanghai early in October. 

Dr. R. W. Blemker of First Church, 
Canton, O, has been spending some profit- 
able vacation days at Lakeside, O. 

Remember the Anniversaries at Beth- 
any, Womelsdorf, and Hoffman, Littles- 
town, on Aug. 29, These are great gath- 
erings of our Church folk. 

August 12 marks the 90th birthday of 
that “grand young man” in our ministry, 
Dr. Zwingli A. Yearick, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The “Messenger” sends him loving greet- 
ings of good cheer. 

The Spiritual Conference at Lancaster 
brought together the usual large number 
of ministers and lay attendants. As al- 
ways, the program was excellent and the 
fellowship delightful. 

Correction. Meeting of German Phila- 
delphia Classis will take place Oct. 8, 1935 
(10 A. M.), Bechtelsville, Pa., R. No. 1 
(St. John’s-Hill), A. W. Benfield, Sec., R. 
No. 1, Bechtelsville, Pa. 


In Olivet Church, Philadelphia, Dr. 
Maurice Samson, pastor, Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach was guest preacher Aug. 4, and Rey. 
Elmer HE. Leiphart will fill the pulpit Aug. 
11. Dr. and Mrs. Samson are vacationing 
in the Poconos. 


The Editor of the “Messenger” is sched- 
uled to speak in connection with the Fam- 
ily Week services at Dunkirk, N. Y., Aug. 
18-19. This is the large camp ground of 
the “E” group of our Church, near But- 
falo. 


Rey. and Mrs. W. Carl Nugent and 
children have arrived home on furlough 
from Japan, They made the trip on the 


Kano Maru, a silk freighter, by way of 
the Panama Canal, and report a very satis- 
factory voyage. Among their fellow pas- 
sengers were David and Richard Noss. 

The Rev. H. Dewey Gress, pastor ot 
Glade Charge, Pa., presented his resigna- 
tion, effective Oct. 1, 1935, to the members 
of the joint consistory on July 1. Anyone 
interested in serving this fine rural 
Charge should communicate with Mr. M. 
R. Schrock, R. R. No. 1, Berlin, Pa. 

Attendance in 8. 8. of Trinity Church, 
Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, pastor, 
on July 28, was 634. Guest preacher at 
morning worship was Rev. Robert H. 
Balmer. Men’s Bible Class will hold a 
Corn Roast Picnic Aug. 17 at Hoover 
Camp. 

A committee has been appointed in Im- 
manuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rey. 
H. F. Weckmueller, pastor, to plan and 
carry out a Father and Daughter Banquet 
which will be the first big social of the 
fall program. Ladies’ Aid Society are 
holding their annual pienie in Garfield 
Park on Aug. 8. 


On Friday evening, July 26, the Daily 
Vacation Church School of Mt. Hermon 
Church, Philadelphia, held its closing ex- 
ercises. A most successful school, headed 
by the pastor, Rev. Dewees F. Singley, 
reached an enrollment of 84 and an aver- 
age attendance of 65. The term was 4 
weeks long and the faculty composed en- 
tirely of volunteers, 


In celebrating Home Coming and its 
94th birthday, Solomon’s Church, Macun- 
gie, Pa., Rev. Herman C. Snyder, pastor, 
will have as speakers President of East- 
ern Synod, President of Classis, former 
pastors of the Church and home town 
pastors. There will also be special music. 
Dinner and supper will be served by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. Adult Department of 
S. 8S. had their annual outing July 28 at 
Jonos Park, Longswamp. 


Dr. Joseph H. Apple, president emeritus 
of Hood College, quietly celebrated his 
70th birthday Sunday, Aug. 4, with a 
family gathering at his home in Frederick, 
Md. Many greetings from friends and 
well wishers were received. The ‘“Mes- 
senger” is happy to join in sincerest felici- 
tations to this good friend. We under- 
stand that Dr. Apple has just published 
a most interesting booklet entitled “Fred- 
erick in Song and Story”. 


Vacation Church School, lasting 3 weeks, 
recently came to a successful close in Trin- 


ity Church, Shenandoah, Pa., Rev. John 
H. Sando, pastor. There was a registra- 
tion of 80 children with 17 teachers and 
helpers. The pastor supervised the school 
and Mrs. Sando directed the work of the 
junior department. Among campers at 
Mensch Mill during second senior camp 
will be Miss Ruth Jones and Donald Boyd, 
Jr.; Dorothy Hilton will attend Y. P. 
camp. All are members of Trinity. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
How can one help repeating that senti- ° 
ment if he has the privilege of seeing that 
most artistic brochure of 16 pages issued 
to picture some of the entrancing scenes 
in and around Hood College? Those of us 
who have been on the lovely campus and 
have seen the student body at Hood know 
that this booklet does not exaggerate. By 
means of it, however, those who have 
never been there are sure to have their 
appetites whetted to go and see for them- 
selves. . 


In Christ Church, Roaring Spring, Pa., 
Rey. C. Earl Garner, pastor, Holy Com- 
munion was observed July 21 and was the 
largest mid-summer Communion ® of the : 
present pastorate; 4 new members were x 
received, 2 by letter, 1 by adult baptism E 
and confirmation and 1 by reprofession. — 

In addition, 9 children were baptized. For 
evening services, from July 21 on through 
August, Christ Church is joining in union 5 
services with the 5 other Churches of the 
town, with themes centering around the — 
work and message of the 8th to 6th ecen- 
tury prophets of Israel. On July 28, the 
pastor preached on the theme, “Hosea, 
Prophet of Divine Love”. 


Rev. Jesse B. Yaukey, who has just 
arrived from China on furlough, was a 
welcome visitor at the Schaff Building 4 
last Friday. By a happy coincidence Dr, 
Casselman was an incoming passenger at 
Shanghai on the same steamer, the 8. 8. — 
President McKinley, which was to earry 
Mr. Yaukey and his family, together with 
Rev. Karl H. Beck and family, also re- — 
turning on furlough from the China Mis- 
sion. For several days they had a splen- 
did opportunity to confer with Dr. Cas- 
selman, whom they report to be in fine 
shape. Among their fellow passengers t 
America were 50 Japanese students en 
route to a conference with American stu-_ 
dents at Portland, Oregon. tte: 


Historic First Chureh, Easton, Pa., R 
George A. Creitz, pastor, has been ¢ 
for purposes of redecorating until Sey 
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the 4th time in its history that this has 
been done, 3uilt in 1776, it served 
throughout the period of the Revolution, 
being used at one time as a hospital and 
on another occasion for the signing of an 
important Indian treaty. General Sulli- 
van’s army met in this Church upon return- 
ing from the Wyoming Valley expedition. 
Renovations were made in 1881 and 1885, 
and in 1902, a chime of bells, including a 
Centennial bell, were placed in the tower, 
citizens of Easton contributing to the cost. 
In 1906 the Church was again renovated, 
and, at the present time, the walls are 
being redecorated, the windows releaded 
and the general scheme of the chancel 
changed. During this time the congrega- 
tion is worshiping with the Church School 
on Sunday mornings at 9:15. 

The Winona Lake Bible Conference 
which convenes at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 14, and continues 
through Sunday, Aug. 25, has long been 
known as the World’s Greatest Bible Con- 
ference. The great steel Tabernacle has 
a seating capacity of 7,000 and is usually 
filled at the popular meetings on Sunday 
afternoons. The attendance at the Con- 
ference ranges from this number down to 
the average Bible Interpretation Hours 
with from one to two thousand people 
present.,; Perhaps no similar gathering 
presents such an array of distinguished 


speakers. Between 25 and 30 preachers, 
Bible interpreters and missionaries are 


heard each year during the days of this 
Conference, These speakers are always 


among the most outstanding of their class, 


not only in this country but in other coun- 
tries as well. 


In the presenee of over 400 guests, in 
Karmel Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Wm. 
G. Weiss, pastor, Mr. and Mrs. Clemens 
Buchel celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on July 25. The affair was ar- 
ranged by various organizations of the 
Church. The Senior vested choir led the 
bridal party to the altar singing, “Take 
God’s Hand and He ‘Will Lead You.” After 
a short talk by the pastor, the couple knelt 
to receive the blessing and the choir sang 
the Wedding March from “Lohengrin.” 
Following this, there was an elaborate re- 
ception in the educational building where 
there was addresses by members of the 
congregation. Mrs. K. Grauf recited a 
poem composed by herself and Mrs. Buchel 
gave a recitation entitled, “Our Wedding 
Day.” There were refreshments and many 
tokens of esteem presented to the happy 
pair. Mr. and Mrs. Buchel are charter 
members of Karmel Church and have al- 
ways shown a keen interest in its welfare. 


Rev. Gustav R. Poetter observed the 
19th anniversary of his pastorate of St. 
Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., on Aug. 4, 
by preaching on “Believing the Best,’ and 
by reading the following statistics: bap- 
tisms, 881, last year, 37; marriages, 447, 
last year 14; funerals, 764, last year, 32; 
sermons, 1,600, last year, 84; new members 
1,826, last year, 65; pastoral and sick calls, 
27,195, last year, 1,445; Church attendance, 
Aug. 1934-Aug. 1935, 20,769; congregational 
receipts, $279,024.52, last year, $12,000; 
benevolence, $97,169.42, last year, $2,035; 
total receipts, $376,193.94; present mem- 
bership, 1,490. Ladies’ Auxiliary, assisted 
by other organizations, members and 
friends will pay for thorough cleaning of 
8. S. and Chureh buildings. The pastor 
and his family will spend their vacation 
Aug. 5 to Sept. 2, at their cottage in Stone 
Harbor, N. J. The pulpit will be filled by 
Dr. W. F. DeLong on Aug. 11, Rev. F. H. 
Moyer on Aug. 18, Dr. J. G. Rupp on Aug. 
25, and by superintendent of S. 8., G. 8. 
Fisher, on Sept. 1. Rev. Mr. Poetter 
preached sermon at Summer Sunday Even- 
ing Union Services at St. Paul’s Church 
on Aug. 4, assisted by Rev. Fenton Laucks 
of St. Andrew’s. 


Annual Mission Festival at Hebron 
Church, Deepwater, Mo., Rev. George Ul- 
rich, pastor, was celebrated July 21, Al- 
though the weather was hot, a large con- 
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gregation assembled to hear interesting 
and instructive addresses from Rey. and 
Mrs. Sterling W. Whitener on their labors 
and experiences in China. After a gener- 
ous dinner provided by the ladies, the 
congregation again assembled in the 
Church to hear a message based on Phil. 
4:19, preached by Rev. John Egger, who 
was making his first visit in Deepwater 
in 4 years. The Chureh was beautifully 
decorated and the choir assisted in the 
services. Offerings for the day were $27 
and apportionment is paid in full in spite 
of many crop failures, Mission Festival 
at Prairie City, Mo., was held July 28, 35 
miles from Deepwater. Rev. and Mrs. 
Whitener gave very interesting talks. A 
bountiful dinner was served under the 
trees near the school house in which ser- 


vices are held. Rey. John Egger again 
gave the Harvest Home message in the 


afternoon to people many of whom were 
members of the first Chureh he served in 
1911-15. Offerings were $27. An efficient 
choir assisted at the services. 


BUY YOUR 


Church and Church 
School Supplies 


FROM YOUR 


Board of Christian Education 
SCHAFF BLDG. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Trinity, Wabasha, Minn., the 65th 
anniversary of the founding of the con- 
gregation was observed July 28. Dr. J. 
Friedli of the Mission House was guest 
speaker. Pastors and members of neigh- 
boring Churches participated both after- 
noon and morning. Trinity congregation 
was organized in the court room of Wa- 
basha’s court house on July 31, 1870, by 
the Rev. August Kanne, at that time min- 
ister in LaCrosse-Mormon Coulee, Wis. 
Eleven men signed as charter members, 
Two years later a building was erected, 
and again two years later, a bell tower 
(separate from the Church) was built. In 
1882 the Church and tower were moved to 
their present location, and ten years later 
the old tower was torn down and a new 
one built as a part of the Church, In 
1901 a parsonage was acquired, which still 
serves today. Various improvements have 
been made to Church and parsonage, so 
that the property presents a fine appear- 
ance, It stands on one of Minnesota’s 
main highways, the road leading along the 
Mississippi to the Twin Cities. The fol- 
lowing pastors has served Trinity: Revs. 
August Kanne, August Krahn, A. Baeder, 
W. Ulrich (Luth.), F. W. Lemke, Carl 
Landsperger, T. W. Hoernemann, William 
Diehm, K. Krueger. The Rey. Walter J. 
Stuckey came to Wabash as pastor in 1930. 
He recently accepted a eall to St. John’s, 
LaCrosse, and was installed there on Aug. 
4. No successor has been chosen at Trin- 
ity. 

In East Vincent Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church the commencement service 
for the Fourth Annual D. V. B. S. was 
held on June 28, in the Church School 
rooms, 41 pupils and teachers participat- 
ing. The program included a motion song 
and picture study by the beginners, a 
group song and a dramatized poem by the 
primary children, memory verses and pan- 
tomime by the juniors, a dramatization of 
the book of Ruth with marionettes con- 
structed by the intermediates and seniors, 
a motion pieture showing the school in 
action and an address by Rev. Edw. UlIl- 
rich, Royersford. The teachers in the 


school were Mrs. Lloyd Mowrer, Miss Ruth 
Irunk, Miss Ruth Gow, and Rev, William 
Y. Gebhard. Director of handiwork among 


the intermediates and seniors, Mrs. Wil 
liam Gebhard. Assistants, Mrs. Lloyd 
Moyer and Mrs. Russell Godshalk. The 


women of the missionary societies of St. 
Vincent Church and East Vincent Chureh 
met in a joint meeting in July together 
with the young women of both Churches 
and organized a joint Girls’ Missionary 
Guild. The society’s Classical president, 
Mrs. Wenner, addressed the assembled la 
dies. The combined Chureh and Chureh 
School picnie will be held the first Satur 
day in August in the Chureh yard under 
the maples. Mrs. Furman Gyger has been 
appointed directress of recreation and 
Horace Funk in charge of refreshments. 
During the month of July the pastor 
preached on the following themes: “Un- 
realized Dreams of Freedom”, “Sitting by 
a River’, “The Foolishness of Preaching”, 
“James, the Apostle, Asks a Question’, 


THE COLLEGEVILLE SUMMER 
ASSEMBLY 

The Collegeville Summer Assembly will 
open on Monday evening, Aug. 5, and re- 
main in session until Sunday, Aug. 11. 
The opening address will be given by Rey. 
W. J. Shergold, D.D., of Dorking, Eng- 
land. During the week Dr. Shergold and 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell of New York will 
speak on alternate mornings and even- 
ings. Conferences on practical topies will 
be conducted each morning at 11 o’clocek. 
These conferences will be conducted by 
Rev. S. Charles Hoover of Harrisburg, Dr. 
Kdward H. Brewster, Mr. Richard R. 
Wood, Rev. Gustav H. Bechtold, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Goodell. A different 
speaker will appear on each evening at 
the Sunset Service on the East Campus. 
The sermon on Sunday, Aug. 11, at 11 
o'clock will be preached by Dr. Paul §8. 
Leinbach, a well-known preacher and the 
editor of the “Reformed Church Mes- 


“senger”, 


; 


The Assembly welcomes ministers and 
lay workers, Christian people of all de- 
nominations, to attend the meetings for 
the entire week, or for single days. There 
are excellent accommodations for families 
to spend a profitable and enjoyable week 
at moderate expense, while living in the 
restful atmosphere of beautiful College- 
ville. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Mission House Conference 


The Missionary Conference of North- 
west Synod is scheduled this year for Aug. 
12 to 18, at Plymouth, Wis. Missionaries 
T. F. Hilgemann of Shenchow, China, and 
Rev. Benjamin Stucki of the Winnebago 
Indian Mission will offer the inspiration 


of their work. Prominent leaders from 
both the Evangelical and Reformed 


branches of the Church will be among the 
leaders. Chairman of the conference is 
Rey. Gilbert O. Wernecke, Campbellsport, 
Wis.; Secretary, Rev. William C. Beckman, 
Plymouth; and Registrar, Rev. Ernest 
Traeger, Plymouth. 


ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Chas. L. Noss, Superintendent 


A Sad Case 

Yesterday a man drove up to the Home 
with six children in his car. He had come 
ninety miles. He wanted to place the six 
children and the baby, seven in all, in the 
Home. His wife died last winter, left him 
with the seven children, the baby only a 
day old. The man has no work. A girl 
of twelve takes care of the home and the 
five month old baby. They receive from 
the welfare $8.10 per week to live on. 
Poor children, they look the part, poorly 
nourished and clothed. This man was in 
the World War, was gassed, received a 
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pension until three years ago, when if was 


taken away in the interest of National 
economy, The Poor Direetors of the 
County will give him no assistance, Ile 
has no ¢laim upon our Church, yet how 
our heart goes out to him and would like 
to give him help if we only could. What 


to do a fine piece of Chris 
do it without over 
we feel the 
“as our 


an opportunity 
tian work. But can we 
reaching our finances, and here 
shoe pinch. We cannot always do 
heart prompts us to do, 


A CHURCH MEMBER EXPLAINS 
By Wilbur La Roe, Jr., in “Temple Echoes” 

You see, God, it is like 
attend Chureh much more 
your day just came at some other time. 
You have chosen a day that comes at the 
end of a hard week, when we are all tired 
out. Not only that, but it is the day fol- 
lowing Saturday night. Saturday evening 
is the one time when we feel that we should 
enjoy ourselves, so we go to the movies 
or a party, and often it is after midnight 


this: We could 
faithtully if 


when we reach home, It is almost impos- 
sible to get up on Sunday morning. You 
have chosen the very day on which wo 


want to sleep late. In fact, the children 
are often late to Sunday School because it 
is difficult for us to get up early enough, 


It is usually after ten o’clock before the 
dishes are done, and then it is time to 
think about the Sunday dinner, not to 


mention the Sunday paper. T mean no dis- 
respect and do not claim that my judgment 
equals yours, but you must realize that you 
have picked out the very day on which the 


morning paper takes the longest time to 
road thoroughly, and also the day on whieh 
we have the biggest dinner of the week, 
Not only that, but you have fixed the hour 
for the Church serviee at the very time 
When we must be preparing the dinner, 

Then, too, we must think of John, He 
is cooped up in an office all the week, and 
Sunday morning is the only time he has to 
tinker with the ear, There is no time in 
the whole week that is quite so pood as 
Sunday morning for elonning ma ear and 
for doing odd jobs around the house, When 
John gets into his old elothes and gets his 
hands all greasy, you ean hardly expect 
him to think about going to Chureh, If 
you did not want him to tinker with a ear, 
you should not have let him get one, hen 
there are leaves to be raked into piles and 
burned, and nearly everybody does that on 
Sunday morning, usually during the Chureh 
hour, 

Lam telling you these things because 
I want you to see our viewpoint and that 
if is not our fault that we are not able to 
get to Church on Sunday morning, We 
should like to go, and we know that we 
should go, but it must be clear that the 
real reason we cannot go is because you 
have chosen the wrong day. If you will 
soloet any day other than Sunday, we shall 
be glad to give the matter further con- 
sideration, 


RECEIPTS OF THE BOARDS ON THEIR 
APPORTIONMENTS 


The month of July is always a discour- 
aging one to the Boards and the General 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THIRSTING FOR GOD 


Text, Psalm 42:2, “My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God.” 


In summer, thirst is usually greater and 
more water is consumed than in any other 
season of the year, It is wonderful to 
think that God provides enough water to 
satisfy the need of every living creature, 
Comparatively few persons know what real 
thirst is, and they know what a blessing 
it is when their thirst can be quenched, 
We are fortunate in having an abundant 
supply of water at hand so that the open- 
ing of a spigot brings us all that we 
need, 

Man is capable of 
digging wells, and of building reservoirs 
with which to supply his own needs and 
those of his family and neighbors, and of 
his flocks and herds. As you travel 
through the country you often find farm 


finding springs, of 


houses a little removed from the highway 
and sometimes even out of sight of it. 
This is due to the fact that the pioneers 


who first settled the country did not seek 
so much for company as they did for water, 
The demand for society was not so impera- 
five as the demand for drink. No land- 
scape was beautiful to them which had 
not a spring running through it. Men will 
not rest long where no water is, 

Animals have their drinking places, and 
often lakes are named after them, such as 
Deer Lake, Moosehead Lake, and others. 
Sometimes animals will travel get distances 
to get water, because the water problem is 
as important to animals as it is to man, 

Did you ever wonder how birds thousands 


of miles out at sea get water when they 
are thirsty? They cannot drink the salt 
water of the ocean, A certain old sailor 
used to wonder, too, till one day a squall 
in the tropies answered the question for 
him. In the clear sky overhead a black 
rain cloud appeared, Then out of an empty 
space over a hundred sea birds came dart: 
ing from every direction, They got under 
the rain cloud and waited there for about 
fen minutes circling round and round, and 
when the rain came they drank their fill, 
In the tropics, where the great sea birds 
siil thousands of miles from shore, they 
got their drinking water in that way. They 
scont a storm a long way off, travel per- 
haps a hundred miles to get under it, and 
then swallow enough raindrops to last them 
till the next storm, 

Sometimes men develop a thirst for bev« 
erages other than water, especially such as 
are strong and intoxicating. This is not 
a natural but an artificial thirst, and its 
over-indulgence leads to drunkenness, A 
certain lecturer thirsted after righteous- 
ness, but liquor-thirst burned in him, too, 
His wife usually accompanied him on lee- 
ture trips, as a guardian angel, Once she 
could not go. That time he was obliged to 
pass the saloons of Poughkeepsie on the 
way to his appointment, The smell from 
one of them struck him full face and over- 
came him, He reached his appointment 
half intoxicated, lectured while in that con- 
dition, and disappeared for a three duys’ 
debauch., 

Some years later, at Northfield, one who 
had heard his half-drunken lecture called 
up the circumstances, and inquired by what 
moans he had mastered the Nquor-thisat, as 
he evidently had mastered it. The reply 
was: “[ never recall that experience if T 
can avoid doing so, but, as you inquire, 
the truth simply is, that then the love of 
Christ was not in me, and the liquor-thirst 
in me was stronger at times than any other 
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Synod, They receive on their Apportion- 
monts such small sums that they are alto 
gether unable to pay the amounts due the 
missionaries at home and abroad and the 
general workers and dependents of the 
Church, Most of the Boards received as 
much Apportionment money as last year, 
That is not saying much, however, when 
fhe amounts have to be divided among so 
many, Some home missionaries will de- 
spair when they reeeive their pro rata 
amounts, The Board of Foreign Missions 
is borrowing to pay the small salaries due 
its missionaries, The reeeipts of eneh 
Board toward its Apportionments for the 
month and the year to date follows 


Board 
Moreign 

Missions, $62,502.77 $10,988.20 $7: 
Ilome 

Missions, 


Ministerial 


Jan.-June July Total 


3,440.97 


59,010.83 10,084.62 69,045.45 


Relief .. 14,211.88 2,438.75 16,650.63 
Christian 
Wdueation 10,048.82 2,545.74 12,594.56 


All of the Boards are behind last year’s 
receipts. There ie many reasons why we 
should make great advances this year, 
Will not our nae make special efforts 
to pay their subseriptions for the Benevo- 
lont Budget regularly during the summer 
and Chureh treasurers and consistories and 
others forward promptly all money that is 
received? This will be a great relief to all 
concerned, 


—William E. Lampe, Secretary. 
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force, Since then, however, in response 
to my thirst after righteousness, the love 
of Ohrist has grown up in me, and this love 
has destroyed my thirst after liquor. This 
is the simple truth.” 

The psalmist who wrote the beautiful 
forty-second Psalm was no doubt familiar 
with the life of the animals found “in his 
section of the country, Ile probably saw 
the red deer prompted by thirst hurry to 
the water brook to slake his thirst. Per- 
haps he saw the male red deer, ealled a 
hart or stag, wounded by an arrow of the 
huntsman, flee to the water brook to soothe 
the fever of his wound in the cooling 
stream, 

The psalmist himself, feeling the need 
of help and comfort in time of trouble 
and exile, remembers the picture of the 
hurrying dee r, and eries outs 


“As the hart after the water 
brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God, 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God; 


panteth 


When shall T come and appear before 


God?” 


Although he is in deep distress, bordering 
on despair, he believes that his thirst for 
God will be quenched and satisfied as h 


often saw the deer depart from the water — 
brooks in peaceful satisfaction, Anticipat-— 
ing the help and the satisfaction he knows 


f 


he shall receive, he says to his soul: 


“Why art thou cast down, O pat soul 
And why art thou disquieted within 
for I shaH yet prai 


« 


Hlope thou in God; 
him, 

Who is the help of my countenanee a 
my God,” 


This thirst for God is as natural as 
thirst for water, unless it has been 
verted into other channels, One 
Church fathers exclaimed, “Thou, 
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hast made us for Thyself; and our hearts 
are restless until they rest in thee,” 

As there is a natural or physical thirst 
which water can best satisfy, so there is 
a spiritual thirst which only God can gatis- 
fy. You have heard it said, and have 
doubtless experienced it yourself, that 
When one is really thirsty nothing can gat- 
isfy the thirst like pure, fresh water. 

Jesus has put this spiritual hunger and 
thirst for God among the beatitudes where 
Ile says, “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they 
Shall be filled.” It matters not what spir- 
itual blessing one may thirst after, its sat 
isfaction may be found in God. Whether 
it be pardon, peace, purity, power, perse- 
verance, or perfection, they ean all be 
found in God and in Him alone, 

Of course, we are more fortunate than 
the psalmist was, for we have access to 
One who makes these blessings of God real 
to us. Iis supreme desire and longing was 
for God, and Jlis hunger and thirst were 
satisfied so perfectly that He could say: 
“T and the Father are one”; and, “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Now, 
it is Jesus who says: “If any man thirst, 
left him eome unto me and drink.” 

Thirst for God and thirsting for 
Christ are the same thing. It is interesting 
and significant to know when Jesus gave 
the invitation, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” The week of 
tabernacles had just heen celebrated and 
the festivities were now drawing to a elose. 
It was on the last day, the great day of 
the feast, that Jesus stood and cried, “If 
any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink.” 

The last act of this closing day of the 
feast was a ceremony which commemorated 
the thirst of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, and the supply of water that 
was provided from the rock in Horeb. On 
the last day of the feast; towards evening, 
the priests formed a procession, and, hav- 
ing drawn water from the pool of Siloam, 
hore it to the Temple, and poured it on 
the ground, so that it should flow down to 
the lower streets of the city. The multi- 
tude watched the ceremony in ignorant 
superstition. But Jesus looked upon the 
crowd as they gazed wistfully on the sym- 
bolic water. His heart was yearning for 
them. He knew that the Jews made idols 
of these significant signs. He saw them 
drinking that which cannot quench the 
thirst of a soul. He pitied them, and came 
to the rescue as He cried out, “Tf any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

It is the privilege of Christians who have 
found this living water and have them- 
selves become streams of living water to 
create a thirst for God in those who may 
not have it. A Bible-study group of col- 
lege girls were recently discussing the pas- 
sige in the Sermon on the Mount where 
Christians are spoken of as the salt of the 
earth, and were wondering why this com- 
parison was made, All thought at once of 
salt’s preservative qualities. Then a Chi- 
nese girl in the group quietly suggested, 
“Salt creates thirst.” The truth went home. 
Christians should so witness for Christ and 
exemplify God as to create in others a 
thirst for the living God. 


And then there was the Scotchman who 
ordered asparagus and left the waiter a 
tip. 


LITTLE STORIES 

By a “Jail Angel” 
Some of my more intimate friends in a 
facetious spirit have called me a “Jail 
Bird,” but the title above is more accurate 
and obviously is to be preferred; the “little 
stories” that may be related from time to 
time are taken from my note books and 

are factual. 


“That Criminal” 


A few years since I visited the jail in 
city and held a brief religious 
service with the two inmates. They were 
charged with having committed murder, 
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WE CAN DO WITHOUT MANY 
THINGS, BUT NOT WITH- 
OUT CONSCIENCE 

Conscience preserves honor. 

Conscience builds character. 

Conscience prevents dishonesty. 

Conscience silences wagging tongues. 
_ Conscience is our constant compan- 
ion. 
_ Conscience is the guide to right liv- 
ing. 

Conscience causes the guilty to con- 
fess. 

Conscience makes us what we should 
be. 

Conscience is the scale that balances 
our acts. 

Conscience stands guard over our 
every thought. 

Conscience prevents us from doing 
the wrong thing. 

Conscience sees to it that all our 
obligations are met. 

Conscience is the principal aid to 
good citizenship. 

Conscience is the warning when 
headed the wrong way. 

Conscience, while silent, can speak 
louder than thunder. 

Conscience keeps us from making 
detours from correct conduct. 

Conscience is the mirror in which 
we see ourselves as others see us. 

Conscience is unknown to the kid- 
naper, gangster, thief or murderer. 

Conscience is the result of Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity is taught in Church. 

Church is the door of life. 

Will we open it on Sunday? 


—By Benjamin A. Fryer, in 
Reading Eagle. 


and had already been held in that jail more 
than a hundred days awaiting trial. At 
the conclusion of the service, one of them, 
who was so fortunate, or unfortunate, as 
to be a married man, said he would like 
me to call upon his wife, which I readi- 
ly promised to do. On leaving the jail I 
made an immediate call upon the woman. 
As we were conversing together, she told 
me that, as she would be walking along the 
street, she would hear women—let us not 
call them ladies — say one to another, 
“There goes the wife of that criminal!” 
And so they would put the stain of crime 
upon the man who was to be regarded as 
innocent until after due trial he had been 
found guilty; and so they would besmirch 
the innocent wife, whose only fault was 
the faet that her husband was accused of 
crime! This is one of the injustices that 
some of us thoughtlessly perpetrate. The 
law supposes a man to be innocent until 
proven to be guilty, but “publie opinion” 
supposes him to be guilty until his inno- 
cence is proven! In the foregoing case, 
when the trial was held a month later, 
“that eriminal” was acquitted! 


“What is that a picture of?” asked a 
small tot. 

“That’s the Goddess of Liberty,’ her 
hig brother replied. “You ean always tell 
her ’eause she’s got an iee eream cone in 
her hand,” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE HOME FORUM HOUR 
Lillie M. Saunders 
It was July, and I was visiting the An- 
dersons. When the work of the evening 
was finished, the family gathered on the 
lawn under a spreading oak, 


Hour,” said 
Then turning to the youngest 


“This is our Home Forum 
my hostess. r 
of the family she added, “Jean, you may 
begin. Was there anything in particular 
that any one of us said or did that you 
j Sily ed }” 

“Thank you, Mother. I will tell you 
what Jimmy did. When we were coming 
home from Grandma’s this afternoon, we 
caught up with a lady who was stooped 
over and walked with a cane. She carried 
a basket of groceries. Jim took her basket, 
and we went all the way to her house 
with her, She was so glad we did because 
she lives all alone, and her arm gets so 
tired when she has to carry her groceries 
home.” Jean’s eyes sparkled with loving 
pride as she looked at her ten-year-old 
brother. 

“Well, Son, I am very glad you helped 
the poor old lady. Can she not have her 
groceries delivered?” 

“No, Mother, she buys from the little 
store nearest her home. It is kept by a 
Mrs. Brown, who doesn’t give delivery ser- 
vice.” 

“We will see what we can do to help 
the elderly lady,” said Mother. “Now, Jim, 
you are next.” 

“Mother, Marjory makes me so ashamed 
sometimes. She talks so loud and throws 
her hands about so much.” 

“Marjory doesn’t realize she is talking 
loudly, I am sure, Son. Do you, Sister?” 

“Yes, Mother, Jim has spoken about it 
before.” Fifteen-year-old Marjory’s voice 
was anything but loud now. “All the 
girls and boys raise their voices when 
they get excited,’ she continued, “and 
Rita Bates tosses her hands. I expect 
that is how I happened to start doing 
it. Vl watch myself.” 

“Now, Marjory, you are next.” 

Marjory smiled. “Mother,” she said, “I 
was going to say something about Jim 
that was not very complimentary, but 
I'll save it, as it might sound like retalia- 
tion. But, Mother,” very seriously and in- 
gratiatingly, “I wish so much you would 
keep your hair nice like Mrs, Lueas does 
hers. Your hair is prettier than hers when 
it is fixed up. I know you are always 
busy, but Mrs. Lueas has four children and 
her baby is little, but her hair never looks 
frowsy. And, too, Mother, it makes me 
feel so silly when you tell what a good 
and clever girl [ am right before me. 
Of course, I do try to be, but let people 
find it out for themselves, please, Mother.” 
The girl’s voice was pleading. 

“Certainly, dear. I am sorry. I did 
not realize how it sounded. V1l remember, 
and about the hair, too. Well, it is nearly 
bedtime for young folks, since tomorrow 
is a school day, but first I want to tell you 
Marjory forgot to feed and water Dicky 
the day she went to the picnic. Jim, twice, 
didn’t fill the pan so Pal could have a fresh 
drink, and, Jeanie, what didn’t you do?” 

“T don’t know, Mother.” 


“You forgot to hang up your pajamas 
this morning,” said the mother. 

“Did I? I am sorry, Mother.” 

“Well, little daughter, we all forget 
sometimes. “Now off to bed you all go. 
Good night, dears.” 


Mrs. Anderson then turned to me, “Hach 
member of the Family Forum,” she said, 
“feels at liberty to express his likes and 
dislikes without fear of offense or hurt 
feelings. Kindly criticisms are freely 
given and received in the same spirit.” 

“Are there not some evenings when 
there are no complaints?” I asked. 

“This was a Family Forum,” she an- 
swered smiling, “and it meets only once 
a week. On other evenings, when noth- 
ing more important to the children inter- 
feres, we have a General Forum. At the 
General we discuss some social problem 
which is puzzling the children. One topic 
is often continued for several evenings. 
We talked about the difference between 
‘telling tales’ and ‘legitimate reporting’ 
for over a week, I remember. They did 
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a lot of thinking and the discussion proved 
very helpful.” 


“It would seem that at this time, when 
the atmosphere of so many homes is dis- 
turbed by the unfortunate economic con- 
ditions of the country, it is peculiarly 
important that the children of these homes 
have the advantages of Kindergarten 
care.’—W. C. Dennis, President, Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. 

If you are interested in getting a kinder- 
garten opened, write to the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, for literature and 
advice on the subject. A person well 
trained in kindergarten procedure should 
be engaged. 


“Does your bride know anything about 
cooking?” asked the old friend, meeting a 
recent groom. 

“Well,’ he grinned, “I heard her ealling 
up her mother the other day to ask if’ she 
had to use soft water for soft-boiled eggs 
and hard water for the hard-boiled ones.” 


BRITISH WIT AND HUMOR 
By William C. Allen 


Here are a few samples of British un- 
derstanding of wit and humor I have col- 
lected around the Empire: 

At a 1933 Baptist conference, in Eng- 
land, a most appreciative minister is re- 
ported to have said: “The Chinese have 
their own description of the Baptist, the 
Methodist and the Quaker. They call them 
‘the big-wash, the little-wash and the no- 
wash Christians’.” Let us hope that they 
all have been cleansed by the spirit of 
God. 

An old lady inquired of the wayside 
stationmaster, “The next train for Man- 
chester—what time does that leave this 
station?” Reply: “It leaves at two-two.” 
Again the inquiry: “Well, that train used 
to leave just before two o’clock.” The 
response was: “Yes, they have changed 
the two to two-two.” The Britisher cor- 
rectly says, “Two minutes to two” instead 
of “Two minutes of two.” 

The London “News Chronicle” recently 
reported that the Bishops were discussing 
the slums of London. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, inform- 
ed them of the hostility of the slum in- 
habitants toward betterment. One slum- 
dweller said to Chamberlain, in the local 
vernacular: “A rat in a ’ole is better than 
a rat out of an ’ole.” No reform for him. 

The Friends’ (Quaker) paper, “The 
Friend”, London, tells of the six-year-old 
boy who prayed: “Please, God, make it a 
fine day tomorrow.” He halted, and with 
puzzled expression said: “Mummy, when I 
asked God for a fine day yesterday, it 
rained. I know! Please, God, make it rain 
tomorrow!” 

Another Quaker story: The English 
Friends have very successfully conducted 
a great “allotment” scheme for the unem- 
ployed. The director, when conversing 
with the King greatly amused his Majesty 
when telling the King how he had been 
interrupted by an objectionable man in 
an allotment meeting. A sympathetic 
listener called out, “Take no notice of him, 
Mr. Robson, he’s naught but a Bolsheevik.” 
To which the Friend replied, “Even if he 
is a Bolshevik, he can grow ecabbages.” 
“Aye, but they would be red ’uns,”’ was 
the retort. Quick wit that time. 

Many years ago I clipped the following 
from an English newspaper. No doubt it 
has afforded much fun to members of the 
established Church. It is vouched for as 
fact. “During the visit of the Bishop of 
the diocese to Bradford in the year 1805, 
the parish clerk, immediately before the 
sermon, gave out the psalm in the broad 
Wiltshire dialect: ‘Let us zing to the 
praayze an’ glawry o’ God, dree vurses 0’ 
the hundrud an’ vourteenth zaam—a ver- 
sion ’specully ‘dapted to the ’casion by my- 
self’: 
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TEN LITTLE CHICKS 


“Cluck - cluck; cluck - cluck,” 
mother hen 
Unto her brood that numbered 
ten. 
“It’s time for us to go and spy 
A big fat worm, and satisfy 
My hungry chicks, so fluffy white— 
But do not wander out of sight!” 


said 


“Cluck-cluck, see here; cluck-cluck, 
see here; 
A breakfast for each little dear!” 
“Peep-peep, peep-peep, it’s very 
good,” 
Each chickie said, “Our breakfast 
food 
Needs neither sugar, milk nor cream, 
It’s just the breakfast we esteem.” 


Just then a hawk the ten chicks 
spied, 
“Peep-peep, peaep-peep,” 
they cried. 
“Cluck-cluck, run quick: cluck-cluck, 
come here, 
Beneath my wings you need not 
fear. 
That hawk is watching—wants to 
steal 
My little chicks for his fat meal.” 


“Oh, ho, Oh, ho, some other day 
T’ll come when that old hen’s 
away, 
And catch a chick when it’s alone— 
Far, far away from nest and 
home. 
Goodbye, my dears,” 
him say— 
Then spread his wings and flew 
away. 


Then all the chicks, that numbered 
ten, 
Peeped out from under mother 
: hen. 
“Peep-peep,” they asked, 
bird near?” 
“Cluck-cluck, it’s gone, you need 
not fear— 
If you keep close to mother’s side, 
No harm shall one of you betide.” 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


in fear 


they heard 


“Gs that 


“Why hop ye zo, ye little, little hills, 
Aw what var de’e skip? 

Is it a ’eas yo’m proud to see 
His grace the Lard Biship? 


“Why skip ye zo, ye little, little hills, 
Aw what var de’e hop? 

Is it a ’eas to preech to we 
Is com’d the Lard Bishop? 


“Bese; he is com’d to preech to we, 
Then let us aal strick up, 

Aw’ zing a glawrious zong of praayze, 
An’ bless the Lard Bishup.” 


Walter Wilkinson in “Puppets in York- 
shire”, tells of the schoolmaster who ask- 
ed, “And what is a blizzard?” “If you 
please, sir, I know, sir,” replied the boy; 
“it’s the inside of a duck.” 

Again from another souree we hear from 
plain-speaking Yorkshire, in the dialect 
of that fine old English country: A certain 
Church member had not always been cor- 
rect in his financial transactions; he had, 
however, endeavored to maintain a reputa- 
tion for piety. On his dying bed, when 
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THE PASTOR THINKS 


That Pennsylvania’s old age pen- 
sions are a fine thing, but to de- 


bauch thousands by rum in order to 
do it is a disgrace to the State. 


—Now and Then 
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visited by a few friends he indulged in a 
final effort’ on behalf of a good name. 
“All is bright before me!” he exelaimed. 
Whereupon, one of the listeners, whom he 
had particularly ill-used, replied, “Yes, 
and in about ten minutes thou’lt be see- 
ing the blaze!” 

The motor buses of London have very 
narrow doors. The following was told me 
by a good brother in South Africa: A lady 
of unusually massive proportions was en- 
deavoring to enter a London bus. The 
motorman called back to the conductor, 
“Cawn’t yer get her in, Bill?” “Naw,” re- 
plied Bill, “I ecawn’t get her in.” “Put 
her in sideways, Bill,’ was the adviee. 
“She ain’t got no sideways,” was the re- 
ply. 

In South Afriea I have seen some ean- 
did eleries. I cut this from the “Johannes- 
burg Daily Mail’: “‘We are very sorry,’ 
says the Wepener correspondent of ‘Die 
Volksblad’, ‘to hear of the departure to 
another place of the Rey. Mr. and Mrs, 
Esau. Mrs. Esau and her husband were 
real good people, but he met with some 
trouble because he called sins by their 
right names! The Church will certainly 
miss him, although some of the people did 
not quite like his dear sermons. But later 
they will be compelled to acknowledge 
that it is a hundred times better to speak 
straight out than to stand smilingly with 
the honey-pot—or to go praising people, 
when they should be made to feel the eur- 
rycomb!? ” 

This from 
Zealand: 


“The codfish lays a million eggs, 
While the helpful hen lays one; 
But the codfish does not cackle 
To inform us what she’s done; 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
But helpful hen we prize; 
Which indicates to thoughtful minds 
It pays to advertise.” 


sober and brisk little New 


Even in the antipodes we discover jokes. 


about our faithful friends, the Irish and 
Scotch. I found the following during one 
of my trips to Australia: 

“An amusing story was related by Mr. 
G. F. Dodwell at the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Surveyors on Friday even- 
ing. An Trishman was relating to his 
friend how he had visited the ‘conserva- 
tory’ and had looked through a ‘miero- 
scope’ at the ‘consternation of O’Brien’, 
The Hon. T. Pascoe also tickled the risibil- 
ities of the same audience by relating the 
story of a man in Scotland who asked his 
friend from Australia whether there were 
any Scotchmen in his country. His friend 
had replied that there were quite a num- 
ber, but, he added, the rabbits were th 
worst pest.” , 

I extracted this Scottish story from the 
“Hong Kong Daily Press”: 

“Old James Mackay looked after an 
open railway crossing. One dark night a 
man in a cart was run down by a train. 
The old man had to appear in court. A 
gruelling examination left him unshaken 
—he had waved his lantern frantically, 
The case ended in favor of the crossing- 
keeper and the company. The railway 
superintendent called the old man into 
his office, and said, ‘You did wonderfully, 
James; I was afraid you would be trip- 
ped up, but you never wavered.’ ‘No, sir,’ 
answered James, ‘but I was feared a’ the 
time yon lawyer body wad ask me gin 
my lantern was lichted.’ ” 

The following couplet I took from an 
Australian newspaper several years ago. 
It is tenderly presented to discouraged 


pastors for their use, as way may open 


therefor: 


“We put a penny on the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 
Glad that his rent was duly paid 
For mansions in the skies.” , 
Who says our British friends do not 
possess wit and humor? : 
Denver, Colorado 
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-—It is I whom you are seeking! 
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THE RIGHT AND WRONG USE OF 
MONEY 


First Prize Essay of Group C 
in the 1935 Stewardship Contest 
by Mildred E. Gebhard 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 


A Playlet 
(THE CROSSROAD) 

Characters 
Chance, Greed, Extravagance or Luxury, 
“Life”, Youth, Spirit of Wisdom—Voice, 
Necessities, Development, Care, Govern- 

ment, Off-stage, Business, Saving, 
Christianity 
The Highway of Life 
Time—The Present 
(Youth enters from center, holding bag of 
money in hand—a Bible is held against 
breast with other hand.) 

Spirit:—Youth! You, who have traveled 
but little the pathway of life, now stand 
at a crossroad, holding in your hand the 
result of your toil and labor. You must 
henceforth face the responsibility it brings, 
the responsibility of using it rightly. On 
you alone does the problem rest. Before 
you lie two paths, the path of right and 
that of wrong. Choose wisely, young 
friend. Farewell. 
Youth:—Oh, kind Spirit, Spirit of Wisdom, 
pray do not leave me. I am but young, my 
footsteps need thy guidance, lest they fal- 
ter and stray. 
Spirit:—Against your breast you hold a 
a friend, whose power and knowledge ex- 
eels that of mine. Rely upon it, and follow 
its advice. You can but choose rightly. 


Place 


(Youth sits on a rock at side of road, opens 


Bible and is intent upon it when from left 
sounds Jaughter and merrymaking.) 
Enter Chance from left:—Ah-Ha! a trav- 
eler! Come with me, you shall have wealth, 
aye, gold and silver enough to fulfill your 
every dream. The wheel of fortune shall 
serve you, she shall make you envied by 
man, a ruler of men. Only give me what 
you have. 

Youth:—Your picture glows with vivid col- 
or, O Chance! I would like to have wealth. 
But could I be happy? Would I lead an 
honest life? 

Chance:—Happy? Happy? I cannot tell 
you that, nor that you would live honestly. 
But with wealth, wealth, what more can 
you desire? 

Youth reading: —“A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches, and loving 


favor rather than silver and gold” (Pro. 
22:1). Hear this, O Chance! “For what 


shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” (Mark 


8:36). Flee! Evil one! Tempt me not! 
(Chance withdraws to back of stage) 
Enter Greed from left clutching with 
hand:—Gold—Gold—Gold. Bright and 

yellow, gleaming gold! 
Youth:—Halt! Come no farther! Oh thou 


most miserable of men! Thou clutching 
fool! Thou ruiner of men’s souls! “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven” 
(Matt. 6:19). Be gone! 

. (Greed withdraws) 
Enter from left Extravagance or Luxury: 
Entrust 
your all to me! Your whims and desires 
shall be fulfilled, your pleasures shall be 
many! Spend lavishly and freely! 
Youth:—My pittance is but small. To 
give to you would I deprive myself of all 
other, even the bare necessities of life. 
Shall I starve my body to gratify bodily 
whims and pleasures? Would I not some 
day regret it? Would I not suffer for it? 
Extravagance:—Look not to the future. 
Live today! Tomorrow will care for it- 
self. 
Youth:—“Boast not thyself of tomorrow; 
for thou knowest not what day may bring 
forth” (Pro. 27:1), and “Wherefore do ye 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


——“Milk is, in fact, the only single 
article of food that represents a 
complete diet,” according to Dr. 
M. J. Rosenau of the Harvard 
Medieal School. 


—Eggs, like milk, must be kept 
cool to retain freshness. 


Portable quick - freezing ma- 
chines for frosted food process- 
ing. are moved from area to area 
as crops mature. 


Jubilee, Slappey, Bell of Georgia 
and Elberta are suggested varie- 
ties of peaches for canning this 
year. 


These “food facts’ are compiled by 
the Division of Consumers Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” No, no, I will not follow your path. 


(Extravagance withdraws) 


Enter “Life” from left:—You know me! 
I am “Life,” gayety, laughter, wine, song. 
Give me your gold, your silver—I will show 
you “Life’—a whirl of merry-making and 
pleasure. 
Youth shielding eyes and looking at path 
from which “Life” came: — Your path 
seems sunny and bright — gayety rules. 
Surely I could—but wait, the path dips 
down, there are shady, dark places, I see 
mires and gloomy forests, I hear groans 
amid the laughter of those who tread your 
path; the end is hid in deep fog. A path 
which leads but to the grave. Truly, 
“Spend not thy substance in riotous liv- 
ing.” You, too, I will not follow. Go! 
(Chance, Greed, etc., leave stage) 
Enter Necessity from right: I am Neces- 
sity—vital to your living—food, raiment 
and shelter; for me must be given a share 
of your income. 
Enter Development from right: I am edu- 
cation, music, and all other facilities by 
which you develop yourself for better liv- 
ing. Surely I am to be included in your 
budget. 
Youth:—“And Jesus increased in wisdom” 
(Luke 2:52). Should I not do also? Yes! 
You are included. 
Enter Care from right:—To keep your body 
and mind in order one needs recreation as 
well as rest! Likewies one needs care in 
time of illness. Do not forget me! 
Enter Government from right:—Your duty 
to your country, Youth. Institutions which 
minister to and protect the welfare of your 
community, state, and nation are supported 
for and by you. Aid them. 
Enter Business from right:—Maintenance 
of your business and your means of gain- 
ing a livelihood surely is important. 
Enter Saving from right:—Money is not 
all meant to be spent. Rather some should 
be saved for a rainy day, for old age, for 
unexpected need and above all, for giving 
relief to the wants of others. 
Youth:—“But if any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an unbeliever” (1 Tim. 5:8). 
Necessity, Development, Care, Government, 
Business and Saving. These all are proven 
right uses but something is missing. What 
can it be? 
(Back stage 1 verse “Give of your best to 
the Master”) 
Christianity enters. 
Youth:—Christianity! It is to you that I 
owe my life, and all for which I live. All 
that I have is yours. How can I repay you? 


Christianity pointing to the Bible: 
answer lies therein! 

Youth:—“And of all that thou shalt give 
me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee” 
(Gen. 28:22). But surely I owe you more 
than that. 

Christianity:—The debt is too large. You 
cannot hope to repay all; then, too, others 
come hand-in-hand with me whose needs 
must be met (points to Necessity, etc.). 
Your most is to give your life, your soul 
to the Savior and His work. (Youth on 
knees before Christianity—others in back 
or at side with heads bowed. Song—“Take 
My Life and Let It Be” (as many verses 
as desired)—at end of singing, music is 
continued; Christianity and Youth leave 
by right. All follow. During the singing 
of the last piece a stereopticon with col- 
ored slides may be used. Costuming as 
desired. 


-The 


Her husband being slightly indisposed, 
the young wife tried to take the patient’s 
temperature, and in a state of great ex- 
citement scribbled this note to the doctor: 

“Dear Doctor—Please come at once. My 
husband’s temperature is at 136 degrees.” 

The physician replied: 

“Dear Madam—The case is beyond my 
skill. Send for the fire engine,’—Ithaca 
Observer Dispatch. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 OUT OF 
THESE 20 WORDS, No. 26 


1. Home-made 6. Pur-chase 
2. House-hold 7. Soap-stone 
3. Spear-mint 8. Spin-net 
4. Pack-age 9. Sea-son 

5. Bargain 10. Chest-nut 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 45 


1. They were wrong, and 
they called on their friends to 
around them, and themselves 
with them, 

2. He the boiler, (2 off) 
the kettle and told (2 off) 
polish the tinware. 

3. He was on a farm; raised corn 
that was well , and occasionally 
found one that had (2 off) 
grains. 

4. He was quite 

and lifted the 


to 


as he used the 
difficult 


weight. 
He said he could 
every (2 off) 


On 


the name of 

of the club, as long 
as an smoldered on the hearth. 

6. He had chances of borrowing 
from the ———,, as he was known as a 
bad of promises. 


7. He blew a resounding — and that 
was the we heard from him. 
—A. M. §. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


We had 197 in our Daily Vacation Bible 
School here at Calvary, Bethlehem, and 
what a grand mixture of folks—from as 
many denominations as I have fingers on 
one hand, together with the Bellizzi’s and 
the Martucci children from St. Anne’s. 
And can you guess what I liked best about 
it all? The GIVING spirit! We packed 
a parcel for China, one for Japan, and one 
for the nursery of our Chureh School, and 
gave to Shut-ins vases made of mayon- 
naise and pickle jars, covered with bits of 
colored paper, lined in black and then 
shellaced. It took a long time, and pa- 
tience too, to make those vases. The par- 
cel for China also took time to prepare, 
for it contained Christmas cards—the most 
meaningful we could find—cut out neatly 
and pasted on sheets of blank tablet paper. 
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Guess what the “pasters” and the “cutters” 
did then? They all went to the furlough- 
home of Minerva Weil, our missionary to 
China, and asked her to “brush” on three 
of the sheets, a Bible verse, in Chinese 
characters. The girls watched her make 
those characters and greatly enjoyed their 
all-too-short half-hour with our missionary. 
After wrapping the parcel ever so ¢care- 
fully, addressing it plainly, and saving a 
sheet to show the postmaster, they took it 
down to our main office, where they had it 
weighed and properly stamped for Shen- 
chowfu, China. They brought it back, then, 
for our exhibit, and as soon as Commeneée- 
ment was over, sent it off on its long jour- 
ney! Nor was that all,—for Elsie Silim- 
peri sent a letter to Miss YANG SU CHEN, 
our woman evangelist at Shenchowfu — 
Miss Weil’s helper, and this is what she 
wrote: “We are sending these cards to the 
Chinese. We hope you will enjoy them 
very much. Your American friends — 
which every “paster” and “cutter” signed. 
And so, Mrs. Robert Ackerman, who help- 
ed the girls, and I are just as eager as the 
D. V. B.S. signers, to receive a Chinese 
letter telling that the gift arrived and that 
the Chinese boys and girls liked it. So 
here’s to Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
everywhere, that truly have the giving 
spirit, and like to share gifts they’ve made, 
with children across the sea. P. S. The 
Nursery gift was a box of stuffed animals 
made by the girls for the wee ones of our 
Church School. Mrs. Edwin Schwab was 
the “pattern lady” and many were the sur- 
prises she had for the girls. I made a 
bunny and a dog, but Sh! the dog looked 
more like a DUCK! 


A noted Presbyterian, preaching one 
Sunday in a Western town, was asked by 
the soprano for his subject, so that she 
could select an appropriate solo to follow 
the sermon. 

When he hesitated, she said: ‘Never 
mind; Ill listen carefully, and before you 
get through I’ll have something selected.” 

The sermon ended, then came the selec- 
tion, “Sometime, somewhere, we’ll under- 
stand!” 


The Family Altar 


By Dr. Edward H. Wessler 


WEEK OF AUG, 12-AUG 18, 1935 

Golden Text: “Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus.” John 11:5. 

Theme: Martha (A Home-maker). 


Memory Hymn: “I Need Thee Ev’ry 
Hour”, 


Monday: A Hospitable Home 
Luke 10:38-42 


Jesus found in the home of His friends 
in Bethany a hospitality which He un- 
doubtedly appreciated. Hospitable homes 
were to Him a kind of oasis in the desert. 
In a hospitable home it is not a question 
of upholstery but of spirit; not of fashion 
or etiquette but a graciousness of spirit 
that makes noble the routine of everyday 
living, however simple it may be. Things 
do not make a home. People who are eare- 
ful about their choices of the many values 
put before them in this world do. There 
was in this home in Bethany a dish that 
satisfied the hunger of the body, and to 
that home One was wont to go who satis- 
fied the deepest hunger of life. What a 
hospitality when these two meet! Martha’s 
hospitality drew into her home a friend 
who supplied life’s best dish, a fellowship 
with God, the nourishment of the teaching 
of Jesus. Christian people should be given 
to hospitality. Their homes should be hos- 
pitable homes, supplying both food for 
the body and_the greater dish, a touch 
with God, words from Jesus. 

Prayer: O God, help us to fix our minds 
on Thee in heavenly things. Prepare us to 
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learn something about Thee. Like Mary 
may we sit at Jesus’ feet and choose that 
good part which shall never be taken away 
from us. Make Thy goodness to move us 
to hospitality. Amen, 


Tuesday: Sickness in the Home 
John 11:1-6 

We are made to think, when we read in 
this passage that Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus. And then we learn 
that He remained two days in that same 
place after He had learned that Lazarus 
was ill, knowing that the sisters had sent 
Him word purposely that He might come 
and help them in this hour of sickness in 
their home. But John, the writer of this 
gospel, has not left us without some elue 
He tells us that Jesus said upon receiving 
the message, “This illness is not to end in 
death, but is to promote the glory of God, 
in order that the Son of God may be glor- 
ified by it.” How often do we think of 
such a possibility when sickness enters our 
homes today? Many times our sickness 
might have far greater results if we would 
take God into our confidence and let Him 
have full sway. Rather than get panicky, 
let us remember, God would have a part 
in the sicknesses that come to our homes. 

Prayer: Teach us how to be still and 
know that Thou art God, Thou giver of 
life. Give us in times of sickness in our 
homes the peace of mind that remembers 
that Thou canst use us to great advantage 
in these experiences. Amen. 


Wednesday: Jesus in the Home 
John 11:17-27 

What a tremendous influence and power 
Jesus is in homes where the death scene 
has come. He was that not only in that 
day in the home in Bethany. He is that 
yet today as the invisible, but present 
Christ. Anyone able to sense such things 
will easily know whether Jesus has a 
place in homes where death has come, or 
whether He is not known there. Blessed 
are they, who make homes where Jesus 
may enter and be present, as did Martha 
of Bethany. If He is welcome when we 
are well He will surely be present when 
death comes to our family cirele. His in- 
fluence in the presence of death is a trans- 
forming, a conquering presence. He turns 
apparent defeat into certain victory. He 
did it that day. He does it yet today. 
Mary and Martha had to learn to let Him 
do things His way. That’s what we must 
learn. When we learn to hold still before 
Him, He can do most. 

Prayer: Forgive us our fretful, feverish 
ways, O God. Bring us to a clearer realiza- 


TAKE YOUR CARES TO THE 
BURDEN-BEARER 


B. F. M. Sours 


Take your cares to the Burden-Bearer, 
And, mark you, leave them there. 
He waits to hear your deep heart sor- 
row, 
And He will answer prayer. 
How oft we bring to Him 
troubles, 
But when we go away 
We gather up the ugly bundle 
And hug it all that day. 


our 


°*Tis folly, yes, ’tis worse than 
To tote the load along, 
When Jesus fain would take it 
us 
And fill our hearts with song. 


For if we would but trust Him only, 
The radios from the skies 
Would quench the sob, and fill with 
rapture 
And holy, glad surprise. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


tion that Jesus is as near us today as He 
was to Mary and Martha in that day in 
Bethany. Enable us to say in the presence 
of sickness and death, “In all these things 
we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.” Amen. 


Thursday: Joy in the Home 
John 11:32-44 


Jesus had difficulty in getting Mary and 
Martha to rise to that high level of faith 
and trust that this experience in their 
life called for. He seems to have hoped 
for more than they were able to do. Their 
weeping stirred Him, and He was so 
deeply troubled, because they were not 
more triumphant, that we read He was 
compelled to curb His strong emotion of 
spirit. This is the only time we read in 
all the gospels that Jesus wept. Was it 
the disappoinment He met when He ex- 
pected a victorious trust that caused His 
weeping? He labored with difficulty to 
keep the faith of these two sisters active 
and expectant. He was also mindful of 
that crowd that had gathered. Using this 
occasion with the opportunities it pre- 
sented, He did what human eyes had never 
seen before. He called the dead Lazarus 
forth and proved conclusively for all time 
that as the Prince of life He is the resur- 
rection and the Life. And joy came to 
that home. 


Prayer: We thank Thee, Lord Jesus, for 
the seal Thou hast put upon the Christian 
faith. Work in us a faith that will not 
shrink even when we stand before the 
impossible, so far as human strength goes. 
Help us to the experience and joy that 
nothing is impossible with Thee. Amen. 


Friday: A Careful Mother 
I Samuel 2:18-21 


O for more mothers like a Hannah who 
gave birth to Samuel! More mothers like 
Hannah would undoubtedly mean more 
men like Samuel. What a devotion to the 
God she loved! Her contribution to the 
world in which we live is far greater 
than she realized. As Samuel grew while 
living in the Temple ministering before 
the Eternal, the care of his mother saw 
to it that he had a new robe each year. 
Careful mothers have done much to make 
homes out of which great servants of God 
have come. Great men have looked back 
in their life and blessed their mother 
without whom they could not be wha 
they are. No grateful child ever forget 
the care of a mother. Only too often we 
children first learn to properly appreciate 
this care after the mother is gone and 
we can not speak that word of apprecia- 
tion. Careful mothers have borne great 
loads. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for the 
gifts Thou, Who knowest all things, hast 
given to mothers. For the gift of a guard- 
ian, protecting, anticipating care of moth- 
ers we are especially grateful. Bless the 
mothers of today so that they may give 
forth to the world of tomorrow men for 
the hour. Amen. 


Saturday: A Good Family Heritage 
IL Timothy 1:1-6 

Paul here is grateful for the faith of 
Timothy. He sees it rooted back in the. 
life of Timothy’s mother and grandmother. 
The home in which Timothy grew up had 
much to do with his life and with his 
faith. Paul undoubtedly saw that home 
when he came across Timothy on his mis- 
sionary journeys and knew that mother 
and grandmother. We come into this world 
with a heritage over which we have had 
no choice. But some one has had choices 


that have helped to make that heritage for 
us and we are making choices every day — 


that determine a heritage for our children. — 


Timothy was privileged to have a good — 


heritage. There is no better heritage that 
parents can give to their children than a 
Christian faith. This faith needs at times 
a rekindling and family devotions in — 
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home do much to rekindle a faith that 
has grown weak and inactive. 

Prayer: Give us a consciousness of our 
responsibility as parents, Our Father, so 
that we may live as we ought to live. 
Help us to ever remember that Thou art 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon children unto the third 
and fourth generation and showing merey 
unto thousands of them that love Thee and 
keep Thy commandments. Amen. 


Sunday: A God of Mercy 
Psalm 116:1-8 


According to tradition, certain psalms 
were sung at the Passover of the Jews, 
some before the meal and others after. 
Psalm 116 is one of those psalms sung 
after the meal. This is a psalm of deliver- 
ance. That note appears several times. 
It pervades the whole psalm. The psalm 
praises the God who hears the supplica- 
tions of His people, who rescues them from 
the sorrows of death, He is a God of 
mercy. He delivers the soul from death, 
the eyes from tears and the feet from fall- 
ing. Happy is the home where this 
gracious God is a guest. Nothing enters 
into the making of home with such influ- 
ence for good, with such a power for mak- 
ing a place where people live to be a 
home as the presence of the living God. 
He develops relations among those who 
live in the home with Himself as the de- 
liverer. He would gladly have His mercy 
operating in every home. We people hold 
him back with our attitudes toward Him. 

Prayer: Thou God of merey, Who hast 
exercised Thy mercy toward Thy people 
Israel in times past and art still merciful 
to all who call upon Thee, we pray Thee, 
let us see Thy justice and mercy so com- 
bined in our experiences of life, that we 
may praise Thee for that deliverance that 
saves our soul from death. Amen. 
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CHU R Gil 


ON MARGIN 


Wired Callahan 
To Finnigin: 

“You ought to buy 
Some stocks ag’in.” 


To Callahan 
Wired Finnigin: 

Smee Ul bry: 
My luck ag’in.” 


Into Wall Street 
Went Finnigin, 

Thinking he could 
Money win. 


This is how 
The message ran: 


“Stocks up ag’in; 
Wint in ag’in; 

Stocks off ag’in, 
But up ag’in.” 


But when he next 
Wired Callahan, 


“Stocks up ag’in, 
Wint in ag’in; 
Stocks down ag’in, 
I’m out ag’in!” 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


KEEP CLOSE TO GOD 
By Grenville Kleiser 


When a man has a clear and vital real- 
ization of his eternal alliance with God, 
his daily life will be filled with uplifted 
thought, earnest work, and high ideals. 
He will carry with him an indescribable 
sense of confidence and happiness, and an 
unwavering faith equal to every oppor- 
tunity, emergency, and obligation. The 
privilege of knowing God, of sharing in 
His love and truth, of communing with 
Him anywhere at any time, belongs to 
every man. Hence it is that every man 
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chooses for himself whether or not he will 
take God into intimate partnership in 
his daily thoughts and affairs. Thousands 
of Christian» men have demonstrated the 
practical value of a close alliance with 
God, and of looking solely to Him for 
guidance and wisdom. 

Make an inventory of your mental as- 
sets. Take stock of yourself and know 
precisely what you are doing with your 
thought, time, talents, and energy. Put 
your mind in order. Thought rules the 
world. Everything that is wrought out in 
material form is first constructed in the 
mind. As you think, so you build, Store 
your mind daily with great thoughts of 
great thinkers. Frequent contact with 
master minds will elevate your taste and 
enlarge your intellectual outlook. Realize 
your responsibility to maintain a con- 
stantly high standard of thought. Thor- 
oughly discipline your desires, habits, and 
efforts. Give some time regularly to 
mental and moral culture, that you may 
grow in aspiration and achievement. There 
is nothing really commonplace to a lofty 
intellect. 


The highest conception of God is that 
He is a Being of infinite life, love, good- 
ness, wisdom, and power. The highest con- 
ception of man is that he is made in the 
image of God, and reflects, in degree, the 
qualities of his Maker. As you more fully 
realize this exalted alliance, you will feel 
a sense of increased power and responsibil- 
ity. You will more earnestly seek to do 
better and bigger things with your God- 
given abilities. You will have a clearer 
sense of the significance and possibilities 
of your life. You will wish to prove 
worthy of your high calling. You will be- 
come more obedient to the divine will. 
God being all-intelligent knows all about 
you, knows how to guide, counsel, guard, 
and protect you. Keep close to God. 


a 


Rev. Pierce E. Swope 
A SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


At the combined Sunday School and 
Morning Church Services in St. Stephen’s 


Church, Lebanon, Pa., Sunday, July 28, | 


the pastor, Rev. Pierce E. Swope, referred 
to the fact that he was ordained to the 
Gospel Ministry in Heidelberg Church, 
Marion, twenty-five years ago. His first 
charge was the Grindstone Hill Charge, 
Mercersburg Classis. He served here for 
almost three years, when he became pastor 
of Emanuel Church, Lansford, where he 
served ten years. Here, the membership 
was increased from 130 to 230, a new par- 
sonage and Sunday School room built, a 
new pipe organ placed, and the entire 
building revamped at a total cost of $22,- 


‘and Ursinus Colleges. 


000. Nov. 1, 1922, Rev. Mr. Swope became 
pastor of St. Stephen’s. Here, a debt of 
$12,000 was paid, leaving the Church free 
of all indebtedness. The present member- 
ship is about 325, 8. S. enrollment 500, 
average attendance about 300. 

During these 25 years, Rev. Mr. Swope 
received 491 new members, baptized 339 
infants, officiated at 163 weddings, and at 
247 funerals. He preached 2,559 sermons 
and delivered 238 addresses, mostly out- 
side of his Churches. 


Pierce Edward Swope was born at Meck- 
ville, Berks Co., next door to the birthplace 
of Dr. Allan 8. Meck. At the age of 16, 
he moved with his parents to Hamlin, Leba- 
non Co. Beginning at 17, he taught in 
the Lebanon Co. Publie Schools for six 
years, taking spring and summer courses 
at Schuylkill Seminary and Lebanon Valley 
He received a Pa. 
State Permanent Teacher’s Certificate, sign- 
ed by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, in 1906. In 1907 
he entered Central Theological Seminary, 
graduating in the regular course in April, 
1910. 

Rev. Mr. Swope was united in marriage 
with Carrie M. Hauer in January, 1906. 
She has been a worthy helpmeet all these 
years, being very active in the Children’s 
Division of the S. S., and also in the work 
of the W. M. 8. and the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. Their son and only child lost his 
life by drowning at Lansford, a few days 
before his 16th birthday. It is a strange 
coincidence that the new St. Stephen’s 
Church -has 1910 on its cornerstone. This 
was the year in which Rey. Mr. Swope 
was ordained. He has spent one-half of 
his ministry at St. Stephen’s and one-half 
of his life in the ministry of the Reformed 
Church. 

A LETTER FROM INDIA 
(Continued from Page 2) 


descriptions you have read can searcely be 
overdrawn. There is the beauty of water 
and mountain, snow and sky, tree and 


flower—almost all the beauties of nature 
except those of the ocean. 

The whole trip has been very pleasant. 
After leaving college I was able to visit 
my good friends in Landour. Those who 


guided me on the journey to India. That 
visit included chance to see an Oxford 


Group House-party. I later met Miss Van 
Doren (of the National Christian Council) 
at Lahore and travelled with her, meeting 
the rest of our party in the houseboat at 
Baramilla. Miss Van Doren and I spent 
a very pleasant night in Rawalpindi as 
guests in the home of Dr. Chambers of 
Gordon College. 

The trip by houseboat from Baramilla to 
Srinagar was very pleasant and interesting. 
The scenery was lovely with fields of yel- 
low mustard in the foreground with the 
snow mountains in the background. The 
Kashmir people and the village too were 
very interesting. We liked the odd chan- 
ties our boatmen sang as they labored. I 
can’t give an accurate pen picture of the 
countryside, but I think some of the photos 
taken with the excellent camera given me 
before I left America will let you see 
Kashmir with me some time later. How- 
ever I should mention the three character- 
istic trees of the lowland scenery here, 
the willows (often pollarded) the tall pop- 
lars and the widely spreading chenars 
(similar to sycamores). 

Our houseboat here on the Dal Lake, 
Srinagar, is moored under willows — and 
near cultivated fields and also the strange 
floating gardens. On the floating gardens, 
vegetables are grown on balls of soil placed 
on rafts made of reeds, ete., and floated 
on the lake. Srinagar itself is a quaint 
and interesting city and some of the handi- 
crafts are beautiful, but one’s life in Srina- 
gar is often made weary by the multitude 
of salesmen who come to the boat or accost 
one on the streets. 

We have just returned to our houseboat 
after a camping trip of two weeks’ dura- 
tion up the valley of the Lidar River. The 
joy of camping and trek-king high in the 
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inountains is to me an even greater priv- 
ilege and delight than living in the house- 
hoat on the Thelum River or on Dal Lake. 
Of course it is good to get back to our 
boat-home when we have finished our trek. 

We went from Srinagar to Pahlgam by 
bus, with all our luggage, tents, servants 
and party of six. Pahlgam has a lovely 
situation in pine woods and we enjoyed 
several days there with short treks in the 
mountains nearby. Then we proceeded on 
foot to Arn, tiny village along the Lidar. 
Again we were in pine woods but this time 
on the edge of extensive Alpine meadows 
and with fuller and more intimate views 
of the snow mountains. In spite of con- 
siderable rain and coldness, we had lovely 
trips around Arn. When the weather and 
roads were favorable we proceeded to the 
Lidarwat at an altitude of 9,000 feet and 
at a location approximately ten miles from 
the famous Kolahoi glacier. We found a 
fairly dry meadow for camping alongside 
of the thundering Lidar River. It was a 
cold windy place but very lovely, for we 
were in the wilds of the Himalayas with 
fir forests behind and snow views in almost 
every direction, while the little streams 
that charmed our meadows were filled with 
white marsh marigolds and rose colored 
primulas. A huge cliff arose opposite our 
camp on the other side of the river, and 
over there one day were seen a bear and 
a deer feeding close together! 

But even more exciting was seeing a 
huge brown bear at fairly close range on 
our way to the glacier. The glaciers are 
still snow covered and so cannot actually 
be seen, but we had a splendid trip trying 
to get to them. Our plan of starting at 
5.30 A. M. was delayed an hour by rain, 
but four of us set out with 3 guides at 
6.30 on a cold, cold morning. We first 
passed the meadows and boulders of the 
Lidamat, then fine fir forests with big 
drifts of snow, then more open deciduous 
forest just leafing out and finally the birch 
trees beyond the others and the treeless 
snow slopes beyond. We had seen deer 
and bear tracks very plainly in the snow, 
and were most interested to have the men 
show us a real huge, brown (or red) bear 
walking on cliffs high above us. But when 
he decided to come down, were not so sure 
that we wished to meet him! After the 
bear incident and a little halt for rain, we 
tackled the great snow fields, the men hav- 
ing provided us with grass sandals over 
our shoes. It is really glorious to be “at 
the top of the world” like this. I couldn’t 
make all the journey to the glacier—in fact 
none of us reached it—though some trav- 
eled an hour longer than I did and saw it 
(really) in the distance covered with snow. 
Even photographs can scarcely portray to 
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you the grandeur of these scenes. I sat 
on a rock in the midst of a huge steep snow 
field and used my 3 last films (exposures) 
while I waited for the 2 others to return 
(Miss Davis had reached her limit earlier 
and Miss Eipe and Miss Van Doren had 
not attempted the glacier trip). The river 
below traveled under snow bridges or cut 
its Way in canyons of snow. Great moun- 
tains towered on all sides. The one at the 
head of the valley was surely Mount Kola- 
lion, though not its most famous peak, 
which resembles in shape the Matterhorn. 
We returned to camp by tea time and our 
guides differed as to whether we had trav- 
eled 14 miles or 19 or 20! Whatever it 
was it was long enough for all of us with 
such difficult climbing, but a wonderful 
experience. 

You will be interested to know that I 
met Ida B. Scudder (M.D.), my classmate 
from Holyoke, first in Srinagar and later 
in the mountains, so we had our “teenth” 
reunion at Pahlgam. Today I saw her 
again, as their houseboat is next to ours 
and I have a superficial infection in one 
ear. 

We had really quite a Holyoke party as 
Miss VanDoren, Miss Mason and I are all 
from Holyoke and we were quite close to 
the Vellore. party with Ida B. Seudder. 
Miss Davis of Wellesley is our fourth 
American member and our other two 
friends are Miss Hipe (Malayalie, i. e., 
Indian-Syrian Anistras) and Miss Gray 
(English). 

Our host and guide here, as well as all 
our servants are Mohammedans. It is prob- 
able that we will go with them to see a big 
festival at the mosque after tea. 

You would be interested in the poor 
mountain woman to whose hands and arms 
and feet and limbs I applied ointment from 
home, being able to.do nothing further in 
answer to her call for medicine, and the 
small boy with what seemed to be an old 
nail wound in his foot. The latter we 


urged to come to the doctor in Pahlgam, 


as his sore seemed to need more than a 
superficial application of iodine or oint- 
ment. Both were probably from Aru—we 
met them on the train. Aru, situated in all 
grandeur and beauty is a dirty, squalid 
little town. One wonders how people can 
live in such places. 

We saw also the Gujerati people driving 
their flocks and carrying their babies to 
the Alpine meadows where they live in 
little open huts and pasture their flocks. 
I have not heard from Dr. Henry George’s 
family since they started on their Medi- 
terranean cruise, but I met one of the 
missionaries of the Church of Scotland re- 
cently whose colleague was with them on 
their Palestine trip. 
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The bill carrying amendments designed styles. Shah Riza Pahlevi followed the 


to protect the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration against legal attacks and 
to extend its farm program was passed by 
the Senate, July 23, by a vote of 64 to 15. 

Governor Paul M. Pearson has resigned 
as Governor of the Virgin Islands and has 
been transferred to the specially created 
post of Assistant Director of Housing in 
Charge of Public Welfare. Lawrence W. 
Cramer, 87-year-old Lieutenant Governor 
of St. Croix, was promoted to the Gov- 
ernorship of the Islands. 

A memorial to T, E. Lawrence—Law- 
rence of Arabia—is to be placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral near the tombs of Lord 
Nelson and other great British heroes. It 
will be a bronze head, modeled from life 
by Erie Kennington. 

Recent publie disorders in Persia fol- 
lowed upon a decree outlawing the old 
native headgear in favor of European hat 


example of Kemal Ataturk at Angora, one 
of whose earliest reforms was suppression 
of the fez. 

Proposals that limited tax exemption 
be allowed on profits of corporations which 
contributed to charitable organizations 
were rejected by President Roosevelt July 
24. His reasons for rejection were: first, 
the purchasing of good will by ¢gorpora- 
tions, and second, the authorizing of cor- 
poration officials to exercise a right in be- 
stowing gifts that belong properly to the 
individual stockholders in the corpora- 
tions. 

Premier Mussolini sent an offer to the 
League of Nations, July 25, to continue 
conciliation efforts with Ethiopia if ques- 
tions of frontiers were barred. A great 
demonstration of Fascists, however, was 
held the same day in favor of war. 

A prediction was made July 25 by Nor- 
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man Davis, United States Ambassador at 
Large, that the League of Nations would 
bring Italy and Ethiopia to a peaceful set- 
tlement of their threatened war. The 
statement was made in Washington to 
newspaper men, 

A tax program estimated to bring to 
the government an added revenue of about 
$150,000,000 a year was tentatively deeid- 
ed upon July 25 by the Democratie mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 

21 State and City policemen have en- 
rolled for the government’s first crime 
school which opened July 29 in Washing- 
ton, according to an announcement by At- 
torney General Cummings. Raymond 
Moley, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, heads the list of 41 special lecturers 
who will instruct the student policemen, 
assisting regular teachers from the Justice 
Department’s Bureau of Investigation. 

Every single unemployed man in On- 
tario physically able to work was stricken 
from the relief rolls Aug. 1 for farm work. 
The State of Nebraska has also sent the 
jobless to the farms. 

As a measure of economy, reducing Fed- 
eral prison expense and congestion, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commuted the sentences of 
151 alien convicts, including one woman, 
effective upon .dates set for deportation 
to their homelands. Under the policy, 
other groups of criminals will be freed to 
be sent out of this country as fast as the 
Attorney General’s office, through review 
ot eases, finds them eligible to go. 

Unaltered, the Omnibus Banking Bill, 
making many changes in the present law, 
was passed in the Senate July 26. The 
Central Institution amendment was beaten 
by a vote of 59 to 10. The proposal to 
curb underwriting of securities was de- 
feated by 39 to 22. The bill, which has 
excited much controversy, was sent to 
conference with the House.. 

Governor Lehman of New York opened 
the great Saratoga Spa at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., July 26. He said publie 
interest and scientific use of the springs 
will make this $10,000,000 State plant the 
equal of any in the world. 

Unemployed workers in June were esti- 
mated July 26 at 9,804,000 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, whose 
monthly survey showed that this was an 
increase of 95,000, or 1%, over May. The 
board further stated that the number of 
unemployed in June was 552,000, or 6%, 
higher than in June, 1934. 

The Italian war plant at Taino, Italy, 
blew up July 27, causing the death of 50 
persons, among whom were many girl 
workers. j 

An encounter between Italians and Ethi- 
opians took place July 28 in the far north- 
western part of Ethopia and resulted in 
a defeat for an Italian detachment. 40 
Italians and 20 Ethiopians were killed 
before the survivors of the Italian party 
were picked up by motor trucks and taken 
away. 

William Green, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, called on the 


government, July 28 ,to take appropriate — 


action “against the Hitler regime in Ger- 
many to stop brutal, inhuman treatment” 
of the laboring class, Jews and Catholies. 
Nation-wide festivities took place July 
28 in commemoration of the 124th anni- 
versary of Peruvian independence. 
The 39th anniversary of the founding 


of Miami, whose population has increased — me 


from 500, persons to 127,607 since incor- 
poration, July 28, 1896, was observed in 
the Churches of that city, July 28. 


Building activities throughout the na- 


tion are continuing their forward march — 
back to normaley which began in 1933, ae- 
cording to E. M. Craig, executive secret: 
of the National Association of Buildi 
Trades Employers. The yearly total y 
show large gains in practically all citi 
some as high at 300%, as compared w 
1933. 

Dr. Walter Williams, former Pres 
of the University of Missouri and De 
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journalism, died at his home July 29, at 
Columbia, Mo. He was 70 years old. 

Meletios Metaxakes, the Greek patri- 
arch, died at Alexandria, Egypt, July 29, 
at the age of 65. He had been head of 
the orthodox Church of Alexandria since 
1926. 

Italy, July 29, decided to participate in 
the League of Nations Council meeting 
which opened at Geneva July 30. 

The membership of the Communist party 
in the United States has tripled since 1930 
and now numbers 30,000, Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the United States or- 
ganization, told the congress of the Com- 
munist International, July 29, in session 
at Moscow. 

Suit was begun in the Federal District 
Court July 29 by 7 Chicago packing com- 
panies, including the Swift and Armour 
concerns, attacking the validity of the 
processing tax on pork levied under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. The packers 
are seeking to enjoin collection of sev- 
eral million dollars in taxes which they 
now owe to the government. 

The rough designs for the government’s 
proposed new half-cent and one-mill coins 
have been sketched by President Roose- 
velt personally, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau revealed July 29. The 
President has suggested that the half- 
cent coins be made with a hole in the 
centre and that the one-mill coin be 
square. These plans will be carried out 
by the mint. 

Henry Ford celebrated his 72nd _ birth- 
day at his home in Detroit with his usual 
busy program. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


AN INSIDE GARDEN PARTY 


The G. M. G. of Ashland, Pa., entertain- 
ed approximately 40 guests at a Garden 
Party in honor of their mothers, on July 
6 from 3 to 5 o’elock. The unique phase 
of the occasion was that the garden was 
inside the Church where a veritable fairy- 
land had been created in the cool social 
hall. Many artificial grass rugs strewn on 
the floor, gay porch gliders, a large garden 
umbrella with table and chairs, colorful 
lawn furniture, a real wicket fence with a 
trellissed gate and a singing canary caused 
guests to pause upon entering and note the 
transformation of the hall. Tall and short 
white ladders twined with real vines and 
flowers leaning against the walls or stand- 
ing on window sills accentuated the garden 
atmosphere. As each guest entered a cor- 
sage was fastened on her shoulder by a 
guild member. 

Reclining on chairs, swaying in gliders, 
or seated comfortably under an umbrella, 
the guests enjoyed a varied program given 
by the girls dressed in gay dresses. The 
music was fine and rendered with preci- 
sion under the direction of the Church 
organist, Mrs. A. R. Keim, who ably assist- 
ed the Guild Counselor. An interesting 
dialogue, “Every Mother’s Daughter,” was 
rendered by Mrs. R. Neiman and her 
daughter. Mrs. Welsh, the Guild Counselor, 
announced that a plate had been placed in 
the vestibule, and contributions placed on 
it would help to send girls to the College- 
ville Missionary Conference. It was whis- 
pered later, that three delegates will at- 
tend the Conference, each paying half her 
expenses. 

In the forepart of the garden, behind the 
fence, was a table from which delicious 
goodies, pert sandwiches and iced lemon- 
ade were carried by Guild fairies to the 
guests. The invitations, inexpensive and 
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attractive, had been narrow slips of paper 
attached to sprays of flowers clipped from 
magazines. The end is not yet! A sur- 
prise occurred when an interested, recently 
departed friend of the Guild was made a 
Member in Memoriam by her visiting 
niece. This Guild is not three years old 
but is doing big things. 


The W. M. 8S. of Frieden’s Church, New 
Ringgold, enjoyed a Lawn Party at the 
parsonage at McKeansburg, Pa., on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening, July 17. 
The members came with well-filled baskets 
which provided a most bountiful and deli- 
cious supper after which all participated 
in the singing of hymns. The group en- 
joyed the kind hospitality of the pastor 
and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Theodore 
J. Schneider, 


We are glad to note that our Rev. Mr. 
Schweitzer of the Muddy Creek Charge, 
Lancaster Classis, is so enthusiastic about 
W. M. 8. work that he expressed the wish 
that a W. M. 8. might be organized in each 
of the 5 congregations of his charge. At 
Swamp a W. M. S. has recently been or- 
ganized and is doing active work. The 
Muddy Creek W. M. 8., too, is wide awake. 
This Society has reported 6 Life Members 
in the 4 years of their organization. Isn’t 
this fine for a rural charge? 
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Again the ranks of the General Synodical 


W. M. S. Cabinet were invaded by the 
grim messenger, Death. The father of 
Mrs. W. L. Neuenschwander, a newly ap- 
pointed member of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Frederick Mayer, D.D., of Youngstown, 


O., passed away on June 20. Mrs. Neuen- 
schwander is also president of Northeast 
Ohio Classis and served on the nominating 
committee at the recent General Synodical 
Convention at Greensburg. She is also 
serving as the local president of the Mis- 
sionary Societies at Grace Church, Akron, 
O., the Church which will entertain our 
General Synodical Missionary group in 


1938. We extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Neuenschwander in this time of 
sorrow. 


Miss Hinkle’s Literature report at the 
W. M.S. G. S. held this spring at Greens- 
burg, Pa., showed that the number of 
Woman’s Missionary Societies in which 
100% of their members participated in the 
Reading Course has steadily increased in 
the last three years. In 1932.there were 
32 Societies, in 1933 there were 38 Socie- 
ties and in 1934, 51 Societies with 100% 
of their members reading. Of the Guilds 
there were 33 the first year, 48 the second 
and 33 this past year. Surely all this 
reading has broadened the horizons of our 
missionary women. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity. Aug. 18, 1935 


MARTHA 
(A Homemaker) 


Luke 10:38-42; John 11:17-28 

Golden Text: Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus. John 11:3. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Work. 2. Worship. 

Martha and Mary are two _ lovable 
women. Together with Lazarus’ they 
formed that household in Bethany where 
Jesus was loved and honored. 

We do not know when this acquaintance 
and friendship began. Perhaps it was 
during the early Judean ministry, when 
Jesus spent eight months in and near 
Jerusalem. We do know that their meet- 
ing ripened into a beautiful friendship. 
In Bethany, the homeless Nazarene found 
a place of rest and refuge. We may be- 
lieve that not infrequently He sought the 
shelter of that loving home. 

We have several narratives that enable 
us to form an accurate picture of these 
two women of Bethany. Evidently, they 
were contrasiing types. When Jesus visit- 
ed their home, 3:u:itha ministered unto 
Him, whiie Mary meditated. The one had 
the spirit of work, while the other poured 
out her soul in rapt worship. Again, at 
the tomb of , Lazarus, it was the active 
Martha who went out to meet Jesus, while 
her sister nursed her grief quietly in the 
home. Finally, at the banquet in Simon’s 
house, we see the soul of Mary in all its 
beauty and strength. 

No one can fail to discern the marked 
difference between these two women. They 
represent permanent types of character 
and conduct. They were alike in their 
love and loyalty to the Master. Both loved 
Him, and were loved in return. But they 
were unlike in temperament and disposi- 
tion. 

The active, energetic Martha was the 
busy housekeeper, the gracious hostess, 
eager to give her honored guest every 
comfort and courtesy. The thoughtful, 
quiet Mary sat at the feet of Jesus, ob- 


livious to food and drink. We may give 
various names to these contrasting types 
of character. We may say they represent 
work and worship, labor and love, venture 
and vision. But we all recognize the con- 
trast, by whatever name we call it. 

Frequently these two types misunder- 
stand and undervalue each other. Our les- 
son reminds us of that fact. Martha felt 
that Mary was wasting her time in idle 
meditation. She needed help in the kitch- 
en. So in all the spheres of life the Mar- 
thas and Marys are apt to collide and 
clash. Doers and dreamers, workers and 
thinkers may easily get into conflict. The 
active person cries aloud for practical 
deeds. Nothing else counts for much with 
him. The meditative soul shrinks back 
from all this bustling surface activity. 
Meditation and communion with God seem 
far more important to him than confer- 
ences and committees. 

The truth is, of course, that both types 
are equally indispensable. Each has a vir- 
tue and value of its own, and both may 
suffer much from the defect of their vir- 
tue. Work without vision is dull drudgery. 
Vision without a venture is a mere dream. 
The vision and the task must be related 
and united. In our homes, as everywhere 
else, we need men and women who possess 
the spirit of Martha and Mary fused to- 
gether. 

That, apparently, was the attitude of 
Jesus in our story. He did not support 
Martha’s remonstrance. But His gentle 
rebuke does not imply that He regarded 
her bustling activity as useless. It was 
useful and necessary, but Martha exag- 
gerated the importance of her homely min- 
istry. “One thing is needful,” Jesus said 
to her, for which the busy worker found 
no time. This one thing Mary had chosen, 
the “good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

That one thing still remains the most 
needful. It does not lie on the surface, 
nor can it be done with our hands or feet. 
Worship is more needful than work. Love 
is greater than labor. Communion with 
God is more important than committee 
meetings. Quiet meditation will accom- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (Mnglish) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 


faculty of eight 
It also offers a 
leading to 
Tuition is 


of three years. It has a 
Professors and Instructors. 
post-graduate course of two years, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
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plish more than the hum of much machin- 
ery. In the end, the dreamer is the doer, 
the seer is the worker. Mary did a thing 
in Simon’s house that the practical men 
indignantly denounced, as being extrava- 


gantly wasteful. But it is souls ike Mary 
that do most for Christ and His cause, 
in the home and in the Church. 

I, Work. “Martha was cumbered about 
much serving,’ we read. And Jesus said 
to her, “Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things.” Thus, 


with deft strokes, the writer sketches one 


of the two sisters. Everybody recognizes 
the portrait. Faithful copies of it are 


found everywhere. 

Home, without Martha, would be a 
hovel. The superstruetures of our homes 
vary. They are built of many materials, 
of wood, stone, and marble. But the 
foundation of every home, be it humble 
or high, is someone “cumbered about much 
serving”. It is the wife and mother, “care- 
ful and troubled about many things”. She 
stretches long days of serving into the 
night. She denies herself rest and recrea- 
tion for the health and happiness of her 
family and friends. There is no greater 
heroism than that, nor any holier service. 
Thrice blessed is the spirit of Martha, 
laboring, unseen and unsung, that the very 
fountain of life may be sweet and pure. 


That same Martha-spirit imbues count- 
less women in our Churches. They, too, 
are “cumbered about much serving” in 
many organizations, They are the joy of 
every busy pastor. How could he conduet 
a modern Church, with its many auxilia- 
ries, without this loyal legion of Marthas? 
They give time, strength, and talent, in 
lavish measure, to the enterprises of the 
Kingdom. And, usually, their number is 
relatively small. The few bear the burdens 
of the many. But without these few will- 
ing workers our Churches would be sadly 
crippled in their activity. Their manifold 
labors are needs unremunerated, but they 
must not be unappreciated. 

So, again, it is in the world’s work, in 
every sphere. The great mass of it is 
done by men and women “cumbered about 
much serving.” We find them in mines 
and mills, on farms and in factories, in 
stores and offices. They are doing Martha- 
work, “anxious and troubled about many 
things”, about work and wages, sickness 
and accident and old age, when they can 
work no more. 

That is the price we are paying for all 
the comforts and luxuries that followed 
the substitution of steam-power for man- 
power. It means that millions of workers 
have become mere cogs in the gigantie in- 
dustrial and commercial machine that 
manufactures our necessities and our lux- 
uries. There are still many that seem to 
have no faintest inkling of what this 
means in terms of human welfare and ill- 
fare. To them these multitudinous Marthas 
are just “hands”, that may be hired or 
fired according to “the iron-laws of indus- 
try”. What would the Master say to these 
industrial Marthas of our time, cumbered, 
and often crushed, with much serving? 

It is evident, then, that Martha is quite 
indispensable, She is needed everywhere. 
She requires no eulogy. Her works praise 
her. But our danger is that we forget her 
defects, for, after all, the Martha-spirit 
alone is fragmentary and deficient. 

II. Worship. Mary “sat at Jesus’ feet, 
and heard His word.” No wonder Martha 
remonstrated. She was burdened with 
work, and her sister, apparently, was do- 
ing nothing. But Jesus’ gentle and gra- 
cious reply contained much food for 
thought; for us no less than for Martha. 
He said, “But one thing is needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 

What is that one thing needful? We 
may call it “worship”, but that is merely 
one of its many names. It is a spirit 
rather than a thing, an attitude rather 
than an act. It means that, beneath the 
surface of life, are the hidden depths 
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which contain its real treasures. It means 
that the soul of man is hungry, as well as 
his body, and that no manual toil can sat- 
isfy this spiritual need. That spirit im- 
bued Mary. While the dishes were clatter- 
ing in Martha’s kitchen, she communed 
quietly with Jesus. 


That same spirit must find its way into 
the lives of all the Marthas who labor in 
home and Church, in commerce and indus- 
try. Without it, they will be cumbered 
and careful about many things, and yet 
achieve nothing that abides and satisfies. 

Our wives and mothers need the Mary- 
spirit. They labor in vain, unless real re- 
ligion sustains and inspires their work. 


Our homes will totter and fall, unless faith — 
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in God is wrought into the fabrie of its 
life. 

Our Chureh-workers need that spirit, 
lest they forget that a congregation or 
denomination may be great statistically, 
and weak and small spiritually. They need 
it, not to supplant, but to supplement their 
many outward activities. 

But nowhere, perhaps, do we need the 
spirit of Mary more than in the wide 
world’s work. It is there now, and it is 
making itself felt. Often, it speaks in a 
confused tongue when it cries out for a 
nobler and fuller life for the masses of 
men who are cumbered with much serving. 
It is our business to convince men that 
these longings can be met only as, one 
by one, they join Mary, who sat at Jesus’ 
feet and heard His words. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 18—Ancient Wisdom for Present- 

Day Problems. 
Prov. 16:8, 32; 6: 16-19 

Everyone who understands the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, knows that 
it is a collection of writings covering an 
extended period of time. Some of these 
writings are historical, setting forth the 
history of God’s people; prophetieal, set- 
ting forth the messages of the Prophets; 
poetical, giving the poems and songs of 
different men and women. Besides these, 
there is another class which has been 
designated as the “Wisdom” literature of 
the Old Testament. The Book of Proverbs, 
Eecelesiastes and the Book of Job consti- 
tute this division. There were three types 
of religious teachers in the Old Testament 
times, viz.: prophets, priests and sages or 
wise men. It is with the sayings of these 
wise men that the so-called “wisdom” lit- 
erature has to do. These sages were usual- 
ly long-bearded men who stood at the 
eross-roads or where people assembled and 
spoke their messages of wisdom, of com- 
mon-sense and experience. These sayings 
became current coin among the people and 
were orally transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. These sayings then were 
gathered together and put into a book 
known as the Book of Proverbs. Not all 
of the wise sayings of the Old Testament 
times, however, were collected into this 
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one book, for we find a number of such 
proverbs scattered through other books of 
the Old Testament. There are quite a num- 
ber of them in Jeremiah, as well as in 
some of the other prophets. 

A proverb is a clear, terse, practical, 
literary statement. It is usually based 


upon experience and sound common-sense. 
These wise men had been taught in the 
school of experience and because they 
formulated truth in such direct, practical 
fashion it went straight to the mark and 
found ready response in its hearers. Some- 
one said, “Observation was their guide, 
enlightened common-sense their interpreter, 
and experience their teacher.” They drew 
their illustrations from practically every 
department of life. Take the Book of 
Proverbs and group the proverbs under 
different classes. There is first a group of 
them that are based upon the mineral 
kingdom; another upon the vegetable; an- 
other upon the animal; still another upon 
the human; and another upon the re- 
ligious. 

It is interesting to observe that the sub- 
ject of the proverbs is invariably man— 
the individual. They believed profoundly 
that the study of mankind is man. This 
is the essential difference between the 
proverbs: of the Bible and the prophecies. 
The prophecies were directed almost in- 
variably to the nation and to society. The 
proverbs never mention Israel as a nation, 
but only the individual. The proverbs ap- 
peal to common-sense; the prophecies to 
“Thus saith the Lord.” It is man that is 
the concern of the sages. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the type of religion 


that is set forth is not that of the priests, 
but rather that of the prophets. It is not 
a religion of form or ritual, but of prac- 
tical living. The theme of the book is 
human conduct as this is directed by gen- 
uine wisdom. “The fear and knowledge of 
God is the beginning of wisdom.” But 
wisdom is more than knowledge, more than 
being theoretically acquainted with facts. 
The wisdom which it exalts is practical 
common-sense. It has an ethical and moral 
significance. 

Let us look now at a few of these 
proverbs that are more or less familiar. 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him and He 
shall direct thy paths.” Here is another: 
“The path of the just is as a shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” “A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favor 
rather than silver and gold.” “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” Proverbs like these 
set forth the importance of a _ sound, 
righteous, God-fearing life. Human con- 
duet according to the ideal of the Lord is 
what actually counts among men. 

Here is another group: “Train up a 
child in the way in which he should go 
and when he is old he will not depart from 


it.’ “A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.” 

Here is one that emphasizes the peril 
of trifling with temptation: “Can a man 
take fire in his bosom and his clothes not 
be burnt?” 

Here is one on stewardship: “Honor the 
Lord with thy substance and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase.” And 
here is another one on the rewards of giv- 
ing and the folly of hoarding: “There is 
that seattereth and yet inecreaseth, and 
there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 


Here is one on the empty life: “Where 
no oxen are the erib is clean.” 

Here is one on an optimistic spirit and 
the tonie of cheerfulness: “A merry heart 
maketh a cheerful countenance.” 

Here are a few on self-control: “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty and he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” “A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” “Pride goeth 
before destruction and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.” 

Here is one on living together in peace: 
“Better a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with than a house full of sacrifices with 
strife.” 
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Here is a very suggestive one on infi- 
delity: “Confidence in an unfaithful man 
in time of trouble is like a broken tooth 
and a foot out of joint.” 

whole 
sugges- 


Thus we could go through the 
Book of Proverbs and find many 
tions and draw many Almost 
every variety of human life and conduet 
are touched by these sayings of the wise. 
Subjects pertaining to wealth, friendship, 


lessons. 


freedom, idleness, goodness, the tongue, 
the treatment of the poor, woman, wine, 
wisdom are touched in these proverbs. A 
careful study of the same will not only 


be full of interest but of wholesome, prac- 
tical value. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ORDINATION? 


(This editorial from “The Churchman” 
shows what a liberal organ of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church thinks on the 
controversial question of faith and order.) 


article in the “Living 
Church”, the Rev. Dr. Gardiner L. Tucker 
proposes a new canon, which would trans- 
late some of the fair words of the Episco- 
pal Chureh into action and permit the or- 
dination of ministers of other Churches 
with a service that would admit that they 
were previously more than mere laymen. 
The Lambeth Conference of 1920 agreed 
that the non-conformist ministries were in 
their several spheres valid ministries of 
the universal Church. It even proposed a 
“mutual commission”, not quite venturing 
to use the term “reciprocal ordination”. 
If the experience of the Church, and sure- 
ly its earliest history, provides evidence 
of the validity of both congregational and 
presbyterial ordination, why should not 
the Anglican priest be willing to be “com- 
missioned” by congregation or  presby- 
tery, if the non-episcopal minister is or- 
dained by a bishop? 

This sounds plausible enough, especially 
to those who believe that we can have 
unity only with orders that no one can 
dispute. But this proposal reveals the 
chief fallacy of the argument. For as the 
Anglican priest would regard his “re-or- 
dination” by presbytery or congregation 
as on the whole an unnecessary and empty 
formality, the “dissenter”, so long as he 
is true to his principles, would regard epis- 
copal ordination in the same light. We 
cannot escape the vital issue, which is 
whether ordination is primarily a spiritual 
matter, to which bishop, presbytery or 
congregation gives formal and _ official 
sanction, or whether it depends primarily 
upon an episcopal ceremony. St. Paul be- 
lieved that he was ordained by Christ, 
whatever the “pillars” at Jerusalem might 
think of it. Any ‘non-conformist’? with 
any respect for his ministry or any rever- 
ence for the Spirit of God, would hardly 
consent to a re-ordination—the proposed 
canon provides for his confirmation, thus 
almost denying his full membership in 
the Christian Churech—however many con- 
cessive bouquets for his “valid” ministry 
might be woven into the service which im- 
plies that he really has not been a true 
priest of God. 

We can understand the aptitude of the 
Catholic who believes that the grace of 
orders must be conveyed through the 
hands of a bishop, and we can understand 
that of the Protestant who believes that 
bishop, presbytery or congregation, as a 
matter of order, publicly sanctions that 
which it believes the Spirit of God has 
already begun. We can understand, as will 
most Protestants, the stand of the new 
Church of South India, that all regular 
orders of certain Churches shall now be 
recognized as valid, but that after a cer- 
tain date—again, merely as a matter of 
uniformity—all ordinations shall be epis- 
copal. But ministries are either valid or 
not, and the phrase “valid, but defective”, 
upon which Lambeth still insists, seems to 
us to mean-“God and the saints are all 
satisfied with this ministry, but we are 
not.”’—The Churchman. 


In a recent 


CHURCH 


QUAKERS APPEAL ON GERMAN 
CAMPS 


A Quaker appeal for the release of pris- 
oners in the German concentration camps 
has been sent to Herr Hitler. It is signed 
by John H. Robson, chairman of the Quak- 
er Executive Committee, called the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, which originally met in 
London over 250 years ago to look after 
the welfare of Quakers then in prison.. It 
has met regularly once a month ever since. 
The appeal, which is addressed to the Ger- 
man Chancellor and people, after referring 
to “that deeper friendship with Germany 
which must precede any really constructive 
progress towards peace,” and “to some pe- 
culiar difficulties” in the way of this recog- 
nition of Germany and its restoration to 
its rightful place in the good opinion of 
the world, continues: 

“We allude to the existence of concen- 
tration camps and the continued oppressive 
measures of discrimination against some of 
those citizens who had hitherto imagined 
themselves to be possessed of equal rights 
and opportunities with others. We do not 
presume to judge of the internal need for 
such measures, although our moral sense 
denies their validity in any and every case. 

“Friends have, repeatedly, protested 
against measures of this kind when em- 
ployed by their own Government. What 
we do desire, however, at the present mo- 
ment is to press upon the German people 
the urgent necessity of looking at these 
measures in the light of their repercussion 
on the world. If these drastic regulations 
are only temporary, surely the time has 
fully come to abandon them. To suppose 
that such measures are to be permanent 
would be to dishonor a great nation. And 
it is to Germany as such that we appeal 
with all the weight of our desire for her 
welfare, urging her to put an end to these 
methods: to retain them longer must in- 
definitely postpone the hour of her entrance 
into that closer friendship for which we 
plead. 

“The Christian experience of the Society 
of Friends through 300 years assures us 
that the retention of those coercive meas- 
ures involves the laying up of an evil 
store of reactions, while to abandon them 
would awaken a response of goodwill in 
thousands of hearts and make for peace in 
the world at large. It is for such a releas- 
ing act on the part of Germany that we 
wait and pray.” —H. W. Peet. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jeremiah: Mighty Man of God. By Henry 
Orne Hiscox, A.M., D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


This book is a monograph-biography,— 
that is, a partial biography. In it two 
parts of Jeremiah’s life are graphically 
outlined: briefly, his call, including his 
commission; more fully, his career after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Therefore, the author does not 
mention such important events in the 
prophet’s career as his reaction to the 
invasion of Judah by the Scythians, his 
itinerating mission to set forth the object 
of the “Covenant Book” and his visit to 
his native town of Anathoth. He contents 
himself with a clear, informative presenta- 
tion of the beginning and the latter part 
of the prophet’s public life. 

The reader of the six chapters discovers 
a striking difference in source material be- 
tween the first four and the last two. For 
the former, the text of the book of Jere- 
miah serves; for the latter, Irish legends, 
trophies and history. These two chapters 
describe “The Ship from Tyre” sailing to 
Ireland and the “breach” in the Davidie 
dynasty healed by the marriage of Jere- 
miah’s beautiful Teah Tephi to the Irish 
prince Herremon. The account implies 
that Hamutal, Baruch and Jeremiah died 
in Ireland. To what extent scholarship 
will verify this version of the prophet’s 
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biography will be a problem for the fu- 
ture. 

In his illuminatory preface the author 
suggests that his purpose is, in part, to 
answer six questions: “When and where 
did Jeremiah die?, Where did he find the 
scion to the throne of David?” What is 
meant by “He healed the breach in the 
Davidic Dynasty?, What Big Fire burned 
many people and much property?, Which 
of the twelve tribes providentially helped 
the prophet to fulfill important duties?, 
and where is his grave visited today?” 
These and many others the author an- 
swers, not to the satisfaction of every 
reader, but in a manner that may stimu- 
late such research as may finally enable 
the followers of Christ to know the whole 
truth concerning this “Mighty Man of 
God.” —A. G. P. 


Two Centuries of Student Christian Move- 
ments. Their Origin and Intercollegiate 
Life. By Clarence P. Shedd, Ph.D. As- 
sociation Press, 1934. pp. xxii and 466. 
$3.00. 

While many references have been made 
to the religious, or lack of religious, life 
in the colonial colleges of our country, it 
remained for this author with his years of 
field work, his painstaking scholarship, and 
his fine enthusiasm for the great cause of 
helping college men and women, to do the 
hard research work and then to bring 
the masses of facts together in a way that 
is most useful to his readers. 

In doing this several significant things 
appear. There has always been, even from 
the very earliest times, tendencies for stu- 
dents to band themselves together first as 
“Religious Societies’, with personal re- 
ligion as the central aim, then with dis- 
cussion and worship of a more formal kind 
coming to their own, but always with an 
outreach for students in other colleges. 
(The vast amount of work done in the 
correspondence files in some of the older 
colleges is of itself noteworthy, and it 
should interest some of the readers of 
the “Messenger” to know that one of the 
two hundred and ten letters sent to the 
Society of Inquiry of Andover Theological 
Seminary from Christian Student Societies 
in other colleges between March 1, 1810, 
and May 25, 1861, is from the Carlisle 
Theological Seminary students.) See p. 
426, 

Two great ideas change the emphases 
of student religious activities, Missions, 
following the Hay Stack Meeting, and a 
broad comprehensive grasp on the whole 
of life, which developed into the Student 
Y. M. C. A. with its four emphases, of 
Bible Study, Personal Devotion, Service — 
to your immediate neighbors, and service 
to the entire human race, the last named — 
resulting in the Student Volunteer Move-— 
ment, and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, which no less an authority . 
than T. Z. Koo thinks has done more for ~— 
the cause of International understanding 
than has the League of Nations. : ae 

But best of all is this work’s contribu. 
tion to an understanding of the growing — 
tendency of permitting youth to have a 
larger and larger part in planning the 
things they are to help do. Not that older 
heads are not needed to counsel, but that 
inereasingly those who will do the actual — 
work are getting the privilege of helping — 
in planning it. In this as in many other | 
instances, surely there are no fundamental — 
differences between the history of student 
work and that done with other earnest 
groups of young people... 

It may be news to some to discover’ 
these pages what a fine place Dr. Bo; 
Edwards, Headmaster of Mercersbu 
Academy, has in the history of the devel- 
opment of student religious life in our 
country. The work, while out of the usual 
line of reading for most of the readers of 
the “Messenger”, yet has a great contrib 
tion to make to the understanding 
only of students, but of the re 
thinking of America. 

—Clayton H. 


